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et omne tn Some 3 No inks rate higher in the estimation of offset lithographers 
oe ee <? who demand materials of unquestionable excellence... 
who cannot afford to worry around with inks less likely 
to give the fine results required. 


With all the exacting demands on an offset ink .. . 
to print full tone even after being thinned to flow 
easily and then having the film split in half by 
the rubber blanket, for instance . . . it means 
something when a line of inks in so many 
brilliant colors can maintain such a repu 
tation for unvarying high quality 
through so many years. 


A full description of the manufac 
ture of inks and fine dry colors and 
helpful suggestions for the elim 
ination of many offset ink 
troubles are given in our 

booklet “Inks, Lithographic 
and Printing”, which we 

will be glad to send on 
request. 
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The Senelith Ink Company, Inc. 


32-34 GREENE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


MADE AS ORDERED OF 


VULCANIZED OIL or LITHO-PRINT 





ORDER THROUGH THE FACTORIES BELOW: 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZ00 PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC. 


SAM FRAMCISCO, LOS AMGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SALT LAKE CITY 














The PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL 


The Manual, lithographed throughout, in- 
cludes information on every step in the pro- 
duction of a photo-lithographic job, from the 
time the piece is planned and sold through to 


mechanical completion. 


Its 306 8! x 11 inch pages are generously 
illustrated and contain a wealth of authorita- 
tive data that will clearly answer the hows, 
whys. and wherefores of planning, selling, 
and producing photo-lithography. 


ALL FOR $4.00 
DON’T DELAY 
ORDER NOW ... TODAY! 


WALTWIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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NEVEFELDER has “everything for lithography” 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship’ and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Carborundum 
Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Charcoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Colleodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 
Copierlack 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 
Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 


Gum Arabic 

Hand Rollers 

Hydroquinone 

Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

India Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Slabs 

Kalinin Drier 

Lavender Oil 

Liquid Tusche 

Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 

Lump Pumice 

Magnesia Carb. 

Maple Balls 

Mica Powder 

Moleskin 

Molleton 

Mutton Tallow 

Negative Brushes 

Negative Collodion 

Negative Glass 

Negative Varnish 

Neg-O-Lac 

Nitric Acid 

Offset Blankets 

Offset Inks 

Offset Powder 

Opaque 

Palm Oil 

Pen Ink 

Pens, Litho 

Photographic 
Gelatine 


Printing Inks 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 


Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake 
Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Steel Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
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FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


SENEFELDER 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES 


Since all metal plates shipped by the rolling mills contain a 
certain percentage of defects it is poor policy to accept such 
plates as lithographic plates without having them put through 
the graining test and this must be carried out in a graining 
machine by trained lithographers. Zinc and aluminum sheets after 
all are lithographic plates only after they have been provided 
with a uniformly grained surface to hold moisture as required 
by the lithographic process; otherwise they are merely sheets of 
ordinary metal. 

For many years there has been much discussion about the rela- 
tive merits of zinc as compared to aluminum lithographic plates. 
In our opinion plates of either metal will produce excellent litho- 
graphing results when prepared and handled properly. 
Senefelder grained lithographic plates are selected from the best 
metal sheets obtainable, tested by lithographic plate experts, and 
provided with a uniformly grained surface; they are a profitable 
insurance against plate waste and pressroom trouble as well as 
an effective means for reducing regraining expenses. 

Optimum lithographing results can be obtained only when the 
plates are regularly etched and counter-etched with carefully 
controlled chemicals. Zinc plates should be etched with Strecker 
Salt or with Sharp Etch and aluminum plates with Double Etch 
Salt. Both of them should be counter-etched with Convenient 
Counter-Etch. All of these products are carefully controlled non- 
poisonous chemical compounds. 

Full directions for the correct handling of lithographic plates are 
given in our booklet, “Lithographic Plates”, which can be obtained 
on request. 


THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


62-54 GREENE ST. 


“Everything for Lithography” 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON NORTH STAR OFFSE’ 


’ 
PEDIGREED OFFSET PAPERS | 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








"ot All Your Negative Needs! 


With the introduction of the new HAMMER Panchromatic 
Plates for the Graphic Arts, we are now in a position to fur- 





nish you with every type of Negative Material you require. 





These are the 
Panchromatic Materials 
You Need! 


(Plates) 
* 
PROCESS PANCHROMATIC 
For direct screen separations. 
e 
COMMERCIAL PANCHROMATIC 





Continuous tone negative for separations. 


SOFT GRADATION 
Continuous tone negatives. 


The above materials are available only on glass in 
all standard sizes. 22 x 28 to 28x40 are furnished 
on 3/16-inch glass. On special orders, sizes from 


16x20 to 20x24 may also be had on 3/16-in. glass. 





/ 
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For quality camera work, insist on HAMMER materials. 





co and for all other 
requirements ~ 


(Film and Paper) 
* 

OFFSET HALFTONE FILM ORTHO 
For line and screen negatives. 
Ideally suited for fully 80% of your 
everyday requirements. 

e 
OFFSET FILM REGULAR 
Line and screen negatives and 
positives. (Non-chromatic). 

* 

SPECIAL ORTHO 
For copy with a predominance of 
yellows, blues, and greens. 


| The above materials are available ] 
, on Regular and Thin film Base. 


* 
NEGATIVE PAPER 


For economical line negatives. 
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Decide 
Now 


to join the hundreds of 
executives, foremen, and 


other key men in the lith- 





industry who 





ographic 


will attend the 


6th Annual Convention and Exhibit 


of the 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
October 6-7-8 


The programs for each of the three days, now being arranged, will pro- 
vide you with unexcelled opportunities to learn of the latest develop- 
ments in the industry ... to get a wealth of new ideas for more efficient 
management, more productive selling, more efficient shop techniques. 


More detailed information will appear in future issues of The Photo- 
Lithographer. But, meanwhile, it is not too early to reserve the three Con- 
vention days on your calendar. Your attendance at the Convention will 
pay you generous dividends in the way of information as to the latest and 
best ways to get things done, to make more money, in your plant. 
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Other Robport Products 
to Help Guard Your 
Profits Against Exces- 
sive Production Costs 


MOLLETON @ FLANNEL 


SEWN MOLLETON & 
FLANNEL COVERS 


SEAMLESS MOLLETON 
& FLANNEL COVERS 
DAMPERS 
LEATHER ROLLERS 
HAND ROLLERS 
SCRAPER LEATHER 
SEAMLESS 
FOUNTAIN ROLLER 

COVERS 


Pressmen Everywhere Are 


Son of them say they thought such a blanket never could 
be made... Almost too good to be true, they said .. . but only 
until they actually tried Robport Red Special. 


For it is very much of a reality, this remarkable new blanket. 
Although placed on the market only recently, it has already set 
astonishing records in blanket performance. 


Consider these proved qualities of Robport Red Special .. . 


No make-ready required 
Clean, sharp prints assured 


(Because The Surface Is Ground) 
Embossing practically eliminated 
and 
As many as two million 
impressions from one blanket! 


Try a Robport! Profit from an altogether new measure of 
economy and high quality in production. 


Roberts & Porter, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE LITHO SUPPLY BUSINESS OVER FORTY YEARS 


NEW YORE 
100 LAFAYETTE STREET 
Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
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CHICAGO 
402 S. MARKET STREET 
Phone: WABash 6935 
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Learn New Ways to Streamline Sales and Production 
Curves at N. A. P. L. Convention 


. take the place, to some extent, 

of the ability to manufacture sur- 
plus stock against future demand, 
which helps to eliminate the peaks 
and valleys in sales volumes and pro- 
duction costs for manufacturers in 
some other lines, lithographers must 
substitute live, practical, selling ideas 
for new or more efficient uses to which 


lithographed products can be applied. 


Lithographers must do more than 
simply take care of their customers’ 
regular requirements. They must ac- 
tively stimulate business for them- 
selves by selling new or better ideas 


for business some 


promotion. In 
respects this calls for a higher type of 
salesmanship than is needed for the 
selling of products that have iess of 


the made-to-order characteristics. 


The foregoing may seem to be a far 
cry from the Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, to be held Oc- 
tober 6th, 7th, and 8th, at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
But there is a very pertinent con- 


nection. 


Aside from the addresses by lithog- 
raphers and supply men of national 
prominence, and by well-known 


officials of Government bureaus that 


JULY 1938 


have close relations with the litho- 
graphic industry, there will be a 
number of round table get-togethers 
to encourage candid discussions of 
problems peculiar to manufacturers of 


“tailor-made”’ products, such as: 


More efficient ways and means to 
create needs for lithographed products 
and to create such needs de/iberately 
and at the times when they will serve 
most effectively the interests both of 


the customers and of the lithographer. 


Methods whereby a plant can com- 
bine to some degree the benefits of 
specialization and of enough flexi- 
bility in kinds of services that can be 
produced so that sales and production 


curves will be more stream- lined, 


With fewer peaks and valleys. 


In addition to such topics of 
management to be discussed, there 
will be other round table discussions 
regarding wages, hours, and working 
conditions, methods of compensating 
salesmen, costs and their relation to 


selling. 


The technical side of lithography 
also will have its full share of Con- 
vention time. In addition to “Share 
Your Knowledge” clinics devoted to 
technical phases of the industry, there 


will be addresses by authorities on 
press room problems, on paper, ink, 


and color, and on camera operations. 


All in all, the N. A. P. L. Conven- 
tion is being planned as an all around, 
well balanced get-together, with fea- 
tures that will prove interesting and 
instructive to every one engaged in 


the industry. 


The large exhibit of equipment and 
supplies to be held in connectidén with 
the Convention will include showings 
of some of the leading suppliers. A 
number of the exhibits will be oper- 
ating ones, to demonstrate the latest 
ideas in modern equipment and im- 


proved techniques. 


Washington in October is a de- 
lightful place. The Wardman Park 
Hotel offers unusually fine facilities 
for the Convention. The Convention 
itself will be one of the livest as- 
semblies of lithographers ever held, 
with every minute of each of the 
three days scheduled with something 
worthwhile. So . . . decide now that 
you will be on hand. It is likely that 
think of 


would be nearly so productive, as 


nothing else you could 


will be this Convention, of up-to-the- 
minute information, of new ideas, 


and of hearty good fellowship. 
13 
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G IVE me any color just so it is red” 
has an added significance after reviewing 
the many surveys and tests made on the 
subject of color. 

While laboratory tests may not give 
100% accurate records on the selection 
of color for offset printing, it is how- 
ever much better than a hit or miss 
method and should enable one to de- 
termine a color having a mass appeal. It 
has been repeatedly stated chat advertising 
copy having a mass appeal is more certain 
of results. This basic principle is no doubt 
the reason for the selection of red as a 
preference in securing greater attention 
in printing. 

Tests made by missionaries among sav- 
ages showed the color preference of these 
primitive people in the following se- 
quence: Ist. Red, 2nd. Yellow, 3rd. Or- 
ange, 4th. Blue, and last Green. 

Two thousand school children in Lon- 
don showed the following preference: 
Ist. Blue, 2nd. Red, 3rd. Yellow, 4th. 
Green, Sth. White. 











Tests made on babies showed the fol- 
lowing average choice: Ist. Red, 2nd. 
Blue, 3rd. White, 4th. Green. 

Tests made with college students show- 
ed the following results: Men—Ist. Blue, 
2nd. Red, 3rd. Violet, 4th. Green, Sth. 
Orange, 6th. White, 7th. Yellow. Women 
—AIst. Red, 2nd. Violet, 3rd. Green, 4th. 
Blue, Sth. Orange, 6th. White, 7th. Yel- 
low. 

These charts fairly indicate that Red 
is a pleasing and appealing color for at- 
tracting attention to practically all class- 
es of people regardless of their mentality. 

As living and mental conditions change 
so color preferences change. A more re- 
cent survey conducted for the Wrenn 
Paper Co. by the Gallup Research Service 
showed that the color favored by men 
was Violet and the women’s preference 
was Dark Blue. The worst hue for both 
sexes was Dark Green. 

It is claimed that color adds much to 
the sales volume of a specific selling page. 
Some authorities claim that for special 
catalog and illustration work the addi- 
tion of color can be credited with double 
the sales. 

A large milling company, in order to 
determine the pulling power of colored 
cards, alternated with cherry, blue and 
white. With a test made over a period of 
nine months, the results were as follows: 
Cherry 50.6 per cent; Blue 32.7 per cent; 
White 16.7 per cent. 

This resulted in discontinuing the white 
cards entirelywith the following final test: 
Cherry 60.6 per cent; Blue 39.4 per cent. 
This indicates that brighter colored cards 
have greater pulling power. 

Cherry envelopes were substituted for 
White by a western concern in a weekly 
mailing of over 10,000 pieces of publicity 
matter to weekly and daily newspapers 
with an increase of over 100% in the 
amount of material used. 


Adding Color by Offset 
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and second to gi 


printed message. 
reproduced a por- 


coolness — ice — chill 
ruggedness — health— 


cleanliness. 
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Orange for... . happiness—cheerfulness 
—economy—system— 
frugality. 

Yellow for .. . . poise—dignity—spirit- 
uality. 

Gold for .. luxury — ease — com- 
fort. 

Gray for ef ficiency—massiveness 
—durability. 

Green for safety — appetizing — 
vegetation. 

Grey is midway between black and 

white. 

Cold colors are pigments in which blue 
predominates and photographs white to 
gray. 

Warm colors are those in which red or 
yellow predominate and photograph dark 
gray to black. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF COLOR 
TREATMENT 

In the following we give a brief descrip- 
tion of the color treatments illustrated 
with this subject. The first page shows 
a white silhouette with color block and 
a black silhouette with color circle. The 
remaining treatments on this page are 
clear from a study of the black and white 
illustrations. 

The black and white drawings accom- 
panying each design on the second page 
illustrate the color treatment. Special at- 
tention is called to the sitting figure with 
a red border around the design, also the 
red stripe placed back of this descriptive 
type. 

The next page shows a number of in- 
teresting designs all produced to en- 
courage a greater use of color in making 
the printed message more interesting. 
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Note the treatment of the drawing en- 
titled “Gifts” also “St. Valentine” and 
how a slight touch of color helps “For 
the Fourth”. 

All the illustrations on the last page 
were given a color treatment with Shad- 
ing Sheets. The desired pattern being 
placed over the line or black and white 
reproduction of each picture and the 
Shading Sheet Pattern rubbed out to meet 
the color requirements. The red plate 
is made directly from the completed shad- 
ing sheet designs and the black plate from 
the black and white reproductions. The 
possibilities of the use of color through 
this method are unlimited. 
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N a recent letter which I received 

from an anxious inquirer I found 
four continuous tone photographs, 
some 120 line half-tone negatives from 
the originals and several bearing im- 
pressions from plates made from the 
sheets of offset paper—half-tone neg- 
atives. In addition a short note in- 
quired: ““Why are my half-tones so 
flat in the shadows and why do they 
show such loss of detail on paper? 
Why are the dots lost in the high- 
lights? What can I do to improve my 
half-tones?” 

Similar questions are frequently 
being asked and every conceivable 
explanation has been ventured to 
improve the unsatisfactory results. 
The experienced photo-offset pho- 
tographer’s answer to this problem 
is formulated around an explanation 
of the procedure followed in making 
the half-tone negative exposures. 


The following constructive ideas 
also bear repetition: 
The quality of the continuous tone 


original has a very definite bearing 
on the results and should include: 


(1) Photographs of balanced tonal 
gradation. 
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Continuous Jone Copy 
FOR REPRODUCTION 





By THEODORE S. HILLER 


(2) Medium glossy surfaced photo- 
graphs. 

(3) Black and white photographs 
rather than toned photos in 
brown, blue, red or green color. 

(4) Photographs possessing snap, 
detail and photo texture. 

Unquestionably, as my correspond- 

ent discovered, originals may possess 
some of the important qualifications 
but often lack others. 


Requirements of Continuous Tone 
Originals 

First, let me define a continuous 

tone original. It is one in which the 

gradations of tone blend together to 

form the detail of the picture. In a 


photograph the tones are produced by 
means of variations in the metallic 
silver deposits. 

Primarily, a good original for 
photo-offset reproduction should be 
produced upon double weight glossy 
photographic paper. The _ recom- 
mended double weight paper will 
withstand the rough handling and 
wear and tear which an original 
undergoes while in the camera gallery. 

I have several single weight photo- 
graphs before me which have been 
torn and creased and a corner torn 
from one, simply because of the hard 
usage which they have encountered. 

A double weight print probably 
would have withstood these abuses. 
The aforementioned original (repro- 
duced below) is also representative 





Hard Usage of Photographs Results in Reproductions Like This 
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The above photographs indicate the variations of photographic gradation obtainable from one continuous 





tone negative. Such variations are obtainable by choosing printing paper which differs in speed or sensitivity 


of many originals of like kind sub- 
mitted for offset reproduction. It is 
an extremely contrasty print of a 
valve in a sprinkler system. The high- 
lights (whites) and the shadows 
(black areas) are extremely harsh 
and require considerable judgment in 
their reproduction as a_half-tone. 
Since this original represents such a 
small dark object, with such an 
extremely high keyed contrasting 
background, half-tones from it and 
similar copies usually result in a 
complete loss of detail which is so 





Result of Normal Half-tone Exposure 
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necessary to make the object dis- 
cernible. Had the continuous toned 
negative of this subject been obtained 
and a better print made on a softer 
paper, the half-tone would have been 
easier to produce and the final repro- 
duction would have been a more 
pleasing likeness. The shadow detail 
would have aided the tonal image 
rather than causing it to appear as a 
solid mass of shadow blackness. 
From my experiences with other 
photo-offset photographers, I have 
gathered that their usual stumbling 


block seems to be the reproduction 
of the dark and rather obscure detail. 
Their inability to carry this detail in 
their negatives often means the 
difference between a satisfactory re- 
production and an_ unsatisfactory 
reproduction. This condition can be 
remedied, however, if a sensible ap- 
proach is attempted by the customer 
who supplies the originals and the 
photo-offset photographer in_ his 
method of making _half-tones. 
Although the contrasty type of 
photoprint may be suitable for news- 





Result of Increasing Highlight Exposure 
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paper reproduction where 65-85 line 
screens are employed, much detail 
is lost in both the highlights and the 
shadows. This detail must be present 
in the original for photo-offset repro- 
duction because of the finer screen 
employed—120—133—150, and be- 
cause of the superior quality of the 
paper which is used for offset repro- 
duction. Since the surface of the 
paper is extremely hard, little loss of 
the detail present on the press plate 
is experienced in the transfer. This 
is an attribute from the printing 
standpoint. 

A flat print on the other hand re- 
quires some camouflaging in order 
to produce the type of half-tone 
negative necessary for a snappy offset 
half-tone reproduction. 

The photographs at bottom of pre- 
ceding page show what can be ac- 
complished by increasing highlight 
exposure over normal half-tone 
exposure. Although the snapped up 
reproduction is not a true representa- 
tion of the original the improvement 
is worth studying. 

The usual complaint made by the 
photo-offset photographer is that the 
copy is too contrasty and the shadow 
detail is much too dark for good half- 
tone reproduction. Fortunately, my 
practical experience has proven to 
me that often there is justification 
for complaint, nevertheless much can 
be done to improve the final results. 

Photographic originals which Jend 
themselves better to photo-offset 
reproduction possess longer’ tonal 
range, are retouched to accentuate 
the important parts and correct the 
deep shadows; while in addition they 
should be produced on double weight 
medium gloss photographic stock. 


Suggested Methods of Half-tone 
Photography 


The improvements which can be 
wrought by the photographer are as 
follows: the use of a set of smaller lens 
apertures (stops) during the main 
exposures; decreased screen distance; 
and sufficiently lengthened exposures 
to produce some texture or detail in 
the shadow dot formation. Without 
these improvements there is little 
justification for dark flat offset im- 
pressions which are so often lacking 
in detail. 
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Photographs cannot by any means 
be considered the only media for 
continuous tone gradation, although 
they often present a unique problem 
for the photo-offset photographer. 


Additional Continuous Tone 
Originals 

Wash drawings, crayon and pencil 
sketches, shaded lettering, shadings 
for background, continuous tone 
transparencies, half-tone illustrations, 
water colored sketches and oil paint- 
ings constitute the majority of types 
of reproductive tonal material. 

The first and most important 
recommendation for the use of any 
of the preceding types of copy would 
be—attempt to adopt this copy to 
the requirements of the photo-offset 
photographer. Unfortunately, from a 
financial point of view, the produc- 
tion of a set of originals strictly for 
offset reproduction, is prohibitive 
since the same originals are often used 
on other jobs or produced by different 
methods, such as photo-engraving or 
gravure. 


Reproducing Wash Drawings 


Wash drawings are often submitted 
for reproduction when little thought 
has been given to the tonal grada- 
tions in contrast to the stock upon 
which they have been brushed. 

The backgrounds of these copies 
are often required to be dropped out 
when the stock upon which the 
originals are produced is rough and 
dull instead of smooth and white. 
Although the production of any copy 
may be classified as an art, it is a use- 
less art unless its satisfactory repro- 
duction is possible without loss ot 
contrast, snap, detail and texture. 














Requirements of Crayon and 
Pencil Sketches 


Crayon and pencil sketches often 
present the same kind of a problem. 
The texture of the lines and solids 
must be preserved to render a true 
effect to the reproduction, while the 
background must be eliminated. 

Notwithstanding the improve- 
ments shown in the production of 
photo sensitive material and the un- 
rivaled progress made in the methods 
and procedure of offset reproduction, 
limitations are still present which 
make it impossible for the photogra- 
pher to coax his lens and camera to 
completely dropout the background 
of the copy without affecting the 
character of the middletones and the 
shadows. The copy therefore must 
be prepared with due consideration 
given to the method and the require- 
ments of the photographer. 

Although the production of shaded 
lettering is most generally conceded 
to the engraver on steel or copper, 
much of this work is now being done 
by the photo-offset lithographer. The 
copy for this type of reproduction, 
also, provides an opportunity for the 
copy preparation department to co- 
operate with the camera gallery. The 
photographer, on the other hand, 
must be prepared to supply any one 
of several half-tone shadings. These 
are made with the aid of a half-tone 
screen and a large piece of white 
paper covering the copyboard. These 
can be prepared upon wet plate (if 
this method is used in the plant) or 
on strip film. 


Reproducing Transparencies 
The problem which is_ usually 


prevalent when transparencies are 





This Rutherford Precision Camera, shown by courtesy of Rutherford Machinery 
Company, Division of General Printing Ink Corporation, shows the position in which 
the transparency is placed with regard to the lens. 
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quate equipment. Even illumination 
of the transparency is very important 
for the correct reproduction of the 
minute detail; therefore, several 
sheets of ground glass are placed 
between the lamp and the trans- 
parency holder. The lamp is placed 
at the correct distance from the 
ground glass to allow the light to 
distribute evenly. 

Transparencies differ as to their 
size and their bases. Film and dry 
plate transparencies are the usual 
types obtained and from these half- 
tones and continuous tone negatives 
can be produced. The transparency 
is a positive, sometimes in color and 
sometimes as black and white. 


Rescreening Screened Originals 


Screened originals are often sub- 
mitted for reproduction and present 
a problem which requires good sound 
judgment as to the reproductive 
method employed. 


Coarse screened originals of 50— 
65—75—85 lines can be reproduced 
satisfactorily as a line negative at 
same size reproduction. This, how- 
ever, requires sharp focussing of the 
camera, correct exposure and correct 
development. Reductions of the orig- 
inal size is limited because of the 
consequent reduction of the dot size. 
For example, a 65 line screened 
original reduced half size results in a 
negative with a 133 line screen dot 
size. The dots then are much too 
small to be copied as a straight line 
negative because the shadow dots 
“catch up” with the surrounding 
dots and produce a solid. The high- 
light dots are often lost completely, 
which makes the negative appear as 
a continuous toned negative, quite 
unsatisfactory for offset reproduction. 


Screened originals in 100—120— 
133—150 lines for which continuous 
toned originals cannot be obtained 
necessarily require rescreening. A 
new half-tone must be prepared 
which will carry all of the detail of 
the screened original without any 
objectionable moire pattern. Several 
methods have been suggested for the 
elimination of the pattern in re- 
screened negatives and a few are 
mentioned herewith: 
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being reproduced is the lack of ade- 


inal slightly out of focus on a 
continuous tone negative and 
‘rescreen the print obtained from 
this negative. 


2. Photograph the screened orig- 
inal through a blue glass which 
is placed in front of the copy 
during the exposure. 


3. Photograph the original at an 
enlarged size and retouch so 
that the dots are merged into a 
more or less continuous grada- 
tion. 


4. With the aid of a circular 
screen, view the half-toned 
image on the ground glass as the 
screen is slowly revolved. 


If no moire pattern is seen the 
screen must then be set for the general 
exposure. It will often be found that 
a finer screen, 133 or 150, will show 
less pattern than the coarser screen. 
Often an allowance of 15° between 
the screen lines of the original and the 
screen lines of the original and the 
circular screen will aid the production 
of the final negative. 


Instructions for the Photographer 


Several important recommenda- 
tions are herewith presented as a 
closing word about copy for offset 
reproduction. 


1. All copy for reproduction must 
be correctly marked as to finished 
size. Though width is usually under- 
stood to mean left to right the posi- 
tions of the lines and the directions 
indicated by the arrows should be 
conclusive. All marks which are put 
on the originals should be outside any 
of the copy which is to be reproduced, 
thus avoiding any necessity for re- 
touching. In many plants no marks 
are allowed on the originals. The 
better plan for giving such instruc- 
tion is to attach a sheet of thin 
tissue to the top edge of the photo- 
graph and covering the copy. All 
notations should be made upon the 
tissue. This plan also eliminates the 
necessity of writing instructions on 
the back of the copy since this writing 
on the back of unmounted prints 
often results in an embossed script 
on the face of the print which cannot 
easily be retouched. 





. Photograph the screened orig- 





2. Any type or lettering which is 
to print on the half-tone must be 
pasted on the thin tissue instead of 
on the continuous tone original. 
Thus a line and a half-tone negative 
can be made and a surprint plate can 
be made by using the two negatives 
in register. 

3. “One half size reduction” is 
understood to mean that the copy is 
to be reproduced in size one half as 
wide and one half as high as the 
original, which will result in a plate 
area one fourth the area of the 
original. 

4. Originals which are framed 
should be removed from the fraines 
before delivery to the camera gallery. 
Thus a broken glass and a possible 
destroyed print can be avoided. 

5. When only a section of a valu- — 
able origirial is to be reproduced a 
good plan is to cover the whole 
original with a sheet of paper in 
which a window is cut on three sides 
slightly larger than the area of the 
section desired for reproduction. 
Thereby, the original is protected 
against soiling. 

6. All photographs or other copy 
should possess a name or a number 
by which it can be distinguished from 
other originals. 





In Your Little 
Red Book 


(or whatever its color may be) 
that you use to remind your- 


self of important dates. 


Jot Down Now 
October 6-7-8 
6th Annual Convention 
and Exhibit 
National Association of 


Photo-Lithographers 


Wardman Park Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
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COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


By T. THORNE BAKER 






Director of Research, Dufaycolor, Inc., New York 


The following lecture by Mr. Baker, which has been delivered before the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, New York, and the Litho Club of New York, recently, gives a 
comprehensive description of the color transparency and how it can give a remarkably 


HE growing demand for color is 
: well known to need empha- 
sis. The rapidly expanding use of 
color films by amateur photographers, 
color illustrations in our magazines 
and newspapers, and especially the 
showing of color films in the cinemas, 
is having a cumulative effect on the 
general public in making it color 
minded. Most photo-engravers and 
lithographers are of course fully alive 
to the fact,and are busy making prep- 
arations to meet this growing de- 
mand. The purpose of this talk to- 
night is to describe the new kind of 
“copy” which lithographers — will 
henceforth get in ever increasing 
quantity,—that is the color transpar- 
encies which can be made today with 
an ordinary camera and are giving a 
remarkably high standard of natural 
color rendition. 

One point which I would like to 
make in the beginning is that all 
color processes, so far as the saking 
is concerned, are additive in char- 
acter, and I would like to make clear 
just what this means. The color 
lithograph of the spectrum which 
you see on the screen gives an im- 
mediate impression on the eye of 
three main divisions or broad bands 
of color,—blue-violet, green, and red. 
This is probably because our eyes 
appreciate color by means of three 
sets of nerves, one of which is stimu- 
lated chiefly by the violet and blue 
rays, another by green, and the third 
by orange-red. Each set of sensations 
embraces a wide band of the spec- 
trum, so that they overlap consider- 
ably. But it is an accepted fact today 
that these primary sensations do 
not form suitable divisions of the 
spectrum for color reproduction, and 
fairly sharply divided filters have 
come into general use for trichro- 
matic photography, the transmissions 
of which are seen in the next diagram. 
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faithful rendition of color. 
The one-shot camera and the 
three-color repeating back and the 
film tri-pack take three separate 
photographs, one through the blue- 
violet filter, another through the 
green, and a third through the red. 
These, as you know, are printed in 
the colors which are absorbed or 
stopped by the taking filters,— 
the blue-violet negative becoming 
the yellow printer, (as white light 
from which blue-violet has been sub- 
tracted is ye//ow), the green sensation 
negative becoming the magenta 
printer by similar reasoning, and the 
red sensation negative the blue (or 
““cyan’’) printer. 

Now in the Autochrome and Agfa 
screen plates tiny microscopic filters 
of these samé primary colors, blue- 
violet, green and red, are spread over 
the entire surface of the plate, so that 
instead of having to take three sepa- 
rate negatives, we get the three inti- 
mately mixed up as one. The same 
with the Finlay plate, only here we 
find the tiny filters arranged in a 
geometrical pattern instead of mixed 
anyhow. In the next slide you see the 
Dufaycolor matrix or “reseau,” 
where we have alternate blue and 
green rectangular filters and a con- 
tiguous red line. There are half a 
million of .the blue and green filters 
to every square inch of surface, and 
a proportionate area of the fine red 
lines. The matrix or reseau is of 
course quite invisible to the eye 
without a microscope. 

At this stage I would like to refer 
to the nonsense that has been talked 
by so many photo-engravers about 
the difficulty of making screen nega- 
tives from Dufaycolor transparen- 
cies. A piece of the Dufay reseau and 
some 120-line half-tone screen dots 
(middle diameter) have been en- 
larged with the microscope to the 
same degree, and are seen side by side 
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in the next slide. You must bear in 
mind that quite apart from the very 
small size of the reseau elements as 
compared with the half-tone dots, the 
panchromatic plates used in making 
separation negatives are equally sen- 
sitive to all three colors in the reseau, 
so that the reseau, if photographed 
straight, would mot appear as a 
checker-board pattern but more as 
a uniform grey tone. I think you will 
see, therefore, that unless quite undue 
magnification in the plates of the 
original is made, there is no chance of 
moiré or screen interference. The 
usual angles are used in rotating the 
screen for the various plates. 

As engravers, too, you will readily 
appreciate the value of being able to 
take the original color photographs 
in large sizes, Dufaycolor being ob- 
tainable in cut film up to 11x14 
inches. While small such as 
those of the miniature camera have 
many advantages from the photog- 
rapher’s point of view, I am sure we 
are all agreed as to the desirability of 
reducing down from our copy rather 
than blowing up. 

Dufaycolor and Kodachrome films 
are, as you know, processed by rever- 
sal. That is to say, the original nega- 
tive image which is obtained on first 
development is converted into a 
positive, so that the film actually 
exposed in the camera is what we get 
as copy. Just how we get in the 
reversal transparency a blue for a 
blue and red for a red, etc. can be 
followed from the diagram. Imagine, 
for example, that we are photograph- 
ing a red apple. The red rays re- 
flected from the apple and focused 
by the camera lens upon the reseau 
are stopped by the blue and green 
elements, through which they cannot 
pass. They do pass through the red 
elements, and expose the sensitive 
silver salts in the emulsion immedi- 
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ately behind them. On development, 
therefore, the film is blackened be- 
hind the red elements. The negative 
js then put into a bleaching solution 
which dissolves away any blackened 
silver image but does not touch the 
unexposed salts. So after bleaching, 
the film behind the red elements is 
just clear gelatine, or “highlight.” 
The bleached film is next exposed to 
white light, the unexposed salts be- 
coming thoroughly fogged, so that 
when a second development is given, 
the silver salts remaining behind the 
blue and green elements now become 
blackened. If, then, we hold the film 
up to the light and look through it, 
we shall see red light coming through 
the clear gelatine behind the red 
elements, but o /ight coming through 
the blue and green elements simply 
because those rays are stopped by 
the blackened silver there. This is, 
of course, the same with the other 
colors. We are not, however, left 
with merely blues, greens and reds. 
It was shown nearly 80 years ago by 
Clerk Maxwell that by adding to- 
gether different proportions of these 
three primary colors, any color met 
with in Nature could be reproduced. 
In the Kodachrome process we 
again have a positive transparency, 
but this time it is not composed of 
colors arrived at by addition of blue, 
green and red, but by the subtrac- 
tion from white light or three contin- 
uous tone images in yellow, magenta 
and cyan. The Kodachrome film, 
nevertheless, uses the blue, green and 
red divisions of the spectrum in the 
taking, as you will see from the 
photomicrograph of a section of the 
film. There are three layers of emul- 
sion, separated by layers of plain 
gelatine, the uppermost one facing 
the lens being sensitive to blue, the 
middle one to green, and the lowest 
one sensitive to red. But by an intri- 
cate and very beautiful piece of 
chemical manipulation in the proces- 
sing, the black and white separation 
images in these layers are converted 
into colored positive images, the top 
layer ending up yellow, the middle 
one magenta, and the lowest layer 
cyan blue. So that where in Dufay- 
color you get a yellow by a mixture 
of red and green light, and a green 
by the pure reseau filters only, in 
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Kodachrome you get a green by a 
blue continuous tone over a yellow 
one, these two subtracting from white 
light all but the green,—and a yellow 
is given by the plain color in the 
yellow image, the magenta and blue 
images beneath it being here blank or 
colorless. 

These films are all exposed in 
ordinary cameras, and are becoming 
more and more used by commercial 
photographers. Hence an ever in- 
creasing number of color transpar- 
encies will find their way into the 
photo-engraver’s shop. From them he 
has, of course, to make color separa- 
tion negatives, and I shall now de- 
scribe the best means of making 
separations, such as should require 
inks in printing that are standard 
in every way. 

It must be realized that modern 
trichromatic filters are designed to 
give negatives which require standard 
subtractive colors in printing, and 
that these filters have well established 
transmissions, universally accepted, 
and are therefore fixed. Hence the 
separation negatives from a Dufay- 
color film must be such as would be 
equal in every way to straight three- 
color negatives taken of the same 
subject with standard filters. 

Accurate balance of these nega- 
tives, both as regards color and con- 
trast, is extremely important. If all 
sets of separation negatives were 
made correctly, on the accepted 
scientific lines, the work of retouch- 
ing, fine-etching, make-ready in 
letter-press printing, choice of inks, 
and so on, would be enormously 
reduced, and a much higher standard 
of excellence could be maintained 
generally in color reproduction. 

Owing to the broad spectral bands 
used in the Dufaycolor microscopic 
additive filters, which overlap con- 
siderably in spectral transmissions, a 
certain amount of green would be 
recorded in the blue-violet separa- 
tion negative if ordinary filters were 
used. Similarly some blue and some 
red would be recorded through the 
green filter, and likewise some green 
through the red. In order to avoid 
these spectral overlaps, special filters 
with very narrow transmissions have 
been made, the red filter (P1), passing 
no rays that can get through the 





green reseau element, the green filter 
(P2) passing no rays that get through 
either the blue or red reseau elements, 
and the blue filter (P3) passing no 
rays that get through the green 
reseau element. These filters are used 
on the lens of the copying camera 
where separation negatives are made 
optically, or they are placed in front 
of the light source when separations 
are made by contact. 

In the diagram on the screen a 
simple form of exposing cabinet is 
shown, with the lamp at the bottom, 
the filters being used above it, and 
sliding over a mask behind which are 
two ground glass diffusers, about one 
inch apart and the printing frame 
being on top. 

The transparency may be fixed in 
a vertical mount on a _ horizontal 
bench for camera separations, and 
illuminated from behind by a bank 
of lamps, with diffusing glasses as 
shown in the next diagram. The 
transparency may _ equally be 
mounted in a mask in front of the 
copyboard, with white flame arcs on 
either side of the board. On the copy- 
board is pinned a sheet of pure white 
paper. Light is thereby reflected 
from the paper through the transpar- 
ency, and in this way either continu- 
ous tone separations can be made, or 
half-tone screen negatives direct in 
the process camera. In all these cases 
it is necessary to use a neutral grey 
step-wedge, which must come out 
equal in each separation negative, 
both as regards the number of steps 
which appear, and the contrast, or 
density difference between each step. 

While the density between succes- 
sive steps of the grey wedge gives a 
measure of the contrast, or gamma, 
the density difference between the 
lightest and darkest tones gives the 
density range. Both are important in 
getting first quality reproduction. 
For offset lithography the negatives 
should have a gamma of 0.9 to 1.0, 
and a density range of 1.2 to 1.4. 
When making separations from a 
color transparency, a transparent 
step-wedge must be used, mounted 
alongside of the picture in its mask, or 
mount. The wedge, in a ‘“‘screen- 
plate” process like Dufaycolor, should 
be mounted in contact with a piece 
(Continued on page 60) 
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HERE is nothing new in the 

fact that the more you know 

about a product or service the 
easier it is to sell. This is simply com- 
mon sales-sense. And certainly the 
photo-lithographic business is no ex- 
ception. Photo-lithography is so 
crammed full of scientific principles, 
important details and matters that 
reach out into other branches of the 
graphic arts that every successful 
lithographic salesman sooner or later 
finds himself up against a stone wall 
if he fails to learn something of the 
technical details and operations of the 


process. 










However, salesmen are not ex- 
pected to be operators, camera men or 
typographers, nor experts in any of 
the other technical operations. But a 
general knowledge of the many rami- 
fications of photo-lithography on the 
salesman’s part will open up many 
channels and contacts which would 
doubtless be lost to the man with a 
less extensive knowledge. 

Customers like to receive direct 
answers to their questions. They like 
to have suggestions as to the kind of 
paper best suited to their needs. This 
means that the salesman must have 
some definite knowledge of papers and 
their adaptability. But the kind of 
rags that go into the best rag content 
papers, or how the watermark is put 
into a sheet of paper hold little or 
no interest either for the customer or 
the salesman. If a salesman is lacking 
in the essential knowledge of paper he 








ad LAYOUT? 
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can always obtain the required in- 
formation from the office and return 
later. But this is not the best sales- 
manship. And besides, it gives the 
customer an opportunity to obtain 
such information elsewhere. 

The same is true in the selection of 
inks. Every salesman should carry a 
pocket size ink chart and should learn 
in a general way the application of 
certain inks to particular jobs. I do 
not mean that he should know why 
some inks are more light-fast than 
others, or how inks are made and 











Front page of a 4x9 folder (reduced). The 
Onyx because of the harmony it offers to the 
er. Also because Onyx type i structural rigidity. Other 

ensed Bodoni, or other slender 


type faces such as Empire, Con 


types not too light in tone would be just as satisfactory. 
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Motion is suggested by the illustra- 
tion. Therefore a type face suggest- 
ing action is recommended. Nearly 
all italic type suggests motion. 
However, free-flowing scripts and 
italics should be oul sparingly to 
be most effective. 


type suggested is 
shape of the fold- 


White space properly used has a tremendous pulling power in 

y. Comparatively small bold face type surrounded 
by a field of white will command more attention than larger 
type in the same area. Futura Medium and Extra Bold are 
suggested here because they exemplify stability. 
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BODY TYPES WITH SUGGESTED HARMONIZING DISPLAY AND THEIR GENERAL RESPECTIVE EXPRESSIVE CHARACTER 





















































#Particularly Suitable for 
Photo Lithographic Reproduction 


The above table is by no means complete. Neither is it intended 
to be used as a rule of thumb. Type selection and harmonizin pea 
isplay is largely a matter of personal choice by those a 
in the application of type to problems of printed salesmanship. 
There are many harmonizing display faces other than those 
suggested above, just as there are many other faces 
capable of expressing certain feelings and emotions. 
pose of this table is to suggest a way by which salesmen can 


what they are made of. The sales- 
man’s knowledge in these matters 
need only be sufficient to the point of 
intelligently answering a customer's 
questions and helping him to obtain 
the greatest value for the money he is 
about to spend. This general knowl- 
edge is particularly desirable when 
selling an intangible article like 
lithography. 

Layout and typography is one 
phase of photo-lithography which can 
be presented to the customer in a 
more or less tahgible form. This does 
not mean that every salesman should 
be a layout man or typographer. But 
it does mean that he should have a 
keen appreciation for good layout and 
typography. He should quickly recog- 
nize good balance, harmony, rhythm 
and proportion so that he can talk 
intelligently to his customer about 
good design, layout and format which 
form the basic structure of the piece 
being built. 

A salesman possessing these quali- 
fications can be of tremendous help to 
the art and layout department. After 
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quickly, and in a 


recommend 
e pur- 
selection. 


all, the customer is paying the bill and 
has a right to incorporate into his 
lithographed literature certain ideas 
of his own. If the customer’s ideas 
conflict seriously with the principles 
of good layout and design a salesman 
with a well rounded general knowl- 
edge can be of great help in assisting 
the customer to improve his ideas. 

However, there are certain ideas 
which the salesman is obliged to 
bring back to the shop which have a 
most direct bearing on the customer’s 
requirements and the finished work. 
The salesman possessing a general 
knowledge of art work, layout and 
typography can convey to the art 
director and typographer or to the 
various mechanical departments defi- 
nite information which will result in 
the customer receiving a better job 

. a piece of literature which in- 
corporates all the essentials of good 
printed salesmanship. 

In the matter of typography and 
layout, for instance: One of the first 
questions after the sale is closed is 
what kind of type shall we use? Or, 


y advanced 
oing to use? The body 
aces should of course include those found in the individual 

plant. In applying a table like this to your own plant it is 

ed that not more than ten different faces be listed. 


wet Reada- jlore 
Sizes Appropriate ..9.,, Harmonizing Sizes |Expressive 
Body Type Period or > PF bility |Legvl| pnisnia 
We Have Color ype For Good |FairiLeadd play We Have | Character 
St ° B - 
Bookman 6-8-10 fold Styl Med. | oaeeie eroas | / No | Steete Ned. | -ccl* | Strength 
e Fem. Prod. Caslon Bold , 
Caslon 0O.S. Light! classic Lit. / No Goudy Bold Femininity 
Bodoni Modern | Med. so fig / Yes cm Bodoni Stability 
Text Books Garamond Bld 
Garamond Meds | Staple Prod. Af Yes | Goudy Bold Beauty 
Machine Chelt Bold 
Century Med. | Catalogs” Y | Yes | Cooper Bold Solidity 
*scotch Roman Med. ee V Yes Restrain 
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eneral manner, answer the question re- 
y customers as to what type face are you 


and their harmonizing display 


More than this might tend to confuse rather than clarify type 


how large can the illustrations be 
made? Should the job be eight pages 
81% x 11, or would sixteen pages 
5% x 8% be more suitable? 

A salesman can be of great help to 
his customer when he can intelligently 
sugge:t the use of Caslon Old Style 
type because the product is one of 
feminine appeal, or that Stymie 
would be suitable because the article 
suggests stability and rigidity. 

Suggesting and selecting type faces 
to harmonize with the shape of the 
literature... to tie in with the 
business or product and give proper 
emphasis or contrast to command at- 
tention . . . is an art often neglected 
even by those who make a business of 
selecting type and making layouts. 

May I repeat that lithographic 
salesmen are not expected to be lay- 
out artists and typographers. But it 
is indeed beneficial to the customer 
and a source of satisfaction and profit 
to the salesman to be able to make 
definite suggestions as to layout and 
selection of types best suited for the 
literature being prepared. 
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HOW ACCURACY HELPS PROFITS 


CCURACY in. seemingly small 
A things is often considered to be 
not worth the extra time and effort 
necessary to procure it, but is this 
time and effort really extra? 

In starting a job, the attention 
certain small 
accuracy may appear 
and short cuts resorted to, but there 
is a law that demands restitution, 
and somewhere during the process 
of executing this job, certain com- 
promises will have to be made, to 


given to details of 


superfluous 


offset or cover up these inaccuracies. 
The great cry is that 
time, we have to cut corners and get 
the job out at a price.”” We do not 
save time or money by eliminating 


‘ 


“we must save 


necessary accuracy, in fact we lose 
it by trying to make it up later in the 
job. 

An hour saved in the paper or ink 
or graining departments or a short 
cut in the art or camera or plate 
making departments, or even the 
time saved in making ready of the 
first color on the press often runs into 
several hours of lost press produc- 
tion later in the job, and the dollar 
rate of the press is generally several 
times that of the other departments, 
to say nothing of the cost of an upset 
pressroom schedule. 

If the manufacturers of automo- 
biles took this attitude of skipping 
accuracy, we not only could not have 
such a thing as the modern assembly 
line but we would still be driving 
jallopies, for the reason that the 
improvement in cars is only partly 
that of design and materials while 
the big improvement is due to 
precision. 
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Sketch showing right side of blanket with 
greater distance between bars than on left side. 
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By C. W. LATHAM 


What has this to do with lithog- 
raphy? There is no exact parallel 
between and lithog- 
raphy except that when any product’s 
started under the 


automobiles 


manufacture is 
handicap of inaccuracy it will suffer 
from the multiplication of these 
inaccuracies until the finished prod- 
uct is so filled with errors that the 
underlying cause cannot be traced. 


As pointed out in recent talks and 
articles, accuracy applies not only to 
the process of lithography itself but 
to obtaining materials such as paper, 
ink, chemicals, etc., under exact 
formulas. We hope that more valu- 
able information along these lines 
will be forthcoming. This article, 
however, will be confined to mechani- 
cal accuracy. 


Blankets 


It is a common fault for the user 
of offset blankets to assume that the 
blanket arrives in his plant all ready 
to be punched and placed in service. 
He expects it to be square cut and 
with parallel sides and ends. This is 
often not the case and if the blanket 
bars are lined up with the edges of the 
blanket, a condition may occur as 
shown in drawings (1) and (2). 


Obviously a condition as pictured 
in drawing (1) will cause one side of 
the blanket to stretch tighter than 
the other which will affect both the 
fit of the job and the sharpness of the 
dot. In the case of (2) the blanket 
will tend to run off to one side when 
wrapped around the cylinder and if 
forced alignment, it has a 
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into 
































Sketch showing bars parallel but not at right 
angles to sides. 


tendency to wrinkle diagonally. 
Blankets should be checked for 
square and parallel sides before 


attaching bars. This can be easily 
done in a guillotine cutter. 


Another point to consider when 
placing the bars on blankets is the 
torsional twist of the tightening 
shaft on the press. This twist will 
often make a difference in the stretch 
of a blanket of from one-sixteenth to 
one-eighth of an inch between the two 
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Sketch showing blanket tightened into place with 
exaggerated twist in tightening shaft. 


sides of the blanket. When printing 
streaks or slurs occur on one side of 
the sheet only, it will likely be the 
side opposite to the ratchet on the 
tightening shaft. One way of over- 
coming this is to place the bars on 
the blanket with more distance 
between the ends that are to go on 
the side with the ratchet, as shown 
in drawing (3). 


Blankets should be tight on the 
cylinder but do not have to be 
tightened to a point that will en- 
danger the blanket. If the pressman 
finds that the blanket has to be 
tightened to the point of tearing in 
order to eliminate streaks or slur, 
then the blanket is packed too high 
for true synchronous surface speeds. 


Paper 


One of the great contributors to 
misregister is improperly trimmed 
paper. A sheet that is cut with a 
bowed gripper edge will not go up to 
the guides the same way twice. The 
bow is generally concave and it is a 
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Here’s a New Plate — 


WRATTEN TRICOLOR 


— To Improve Your Finest Color Work 


ESIGNED expressly for mak- 

ing three-color, continuous- 
tone separation negatives from 
Kodachrome transparencies, the 
new Wratten Tricolor Plate has a 
considerably softer gradation and 
is somewhat faster than Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates. 


Trust your most exacting color 
work to this outstanding com- 
bination—Kodachrome for the 
original shot—Wratten Tricolor 
Plates for the separation nega- 
tives. Panchromatic, with anti- 
halation backing, the new plates 
yield true-to-life, faithful repro- 
ductions. You'll see the difference 
immediately. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPAN 
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OTHER EASTMAN PLATES 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
EASTMAN CONTRAST PROCESS 
PLATES, ANTIHALATION Color- 
blind, fine-grain, and extremely 
contrasty. They’re quick-drying 
and especially suitable for dot 

etching. 

KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC 
PLATES, ANTIHALATION Unsur- 
passed on jobs that call for nega- 
tives of extreme contrast on glass. 
Give the same beautiful photo- 
graphic quality as Kodalith Or- 
thochromatic Film. 


“w&w” c. T. C. PANCHRO- 
MATIC PLATES, ANTIHALATION 
Recommended for making direct 


halftone separation negatives from 
objects or colored copy. Yield 
superior negatives because of 
higher contrast and finer grain... 
and are especially suited to dot 
etching. 

All of these Eastman plates are 
made in sizes up to 30” x 40”... 
sizes 26” x 34” to 30” x 40” come 
on 3%” glass with ground edges. 
This thickness is also available in 
smaller sizes on special order. 

There’s an Eastman plate for 
every job in your shop...and 
your Graphic Arts dealer carries 
all types in stock. Give the new 
Wratten Tricolor Plates an early 
trial. Order a supply today. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Graphic Arts Dept. 
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very difficult problem to cut paper 
exactly straight with the common 
type of guillotine cutter after the 
paper has once lost its perfect mois- 
ture balance. The problem of cutting 
paper that has been allowed to lose 
or gain moisture around the edges is 
being worked upon. Let us hope that 
it is soon solved for it takes a great 
amount of ingenuity on the part of a 
trimmer to get straight sheets and 
without them the pressman starts 
every job under a great handicap 
and generally winds up with a poorly 
registered job. 

Test every pile of paper before 
sending it to the press by taking out 
two sheets and laying them on a flat 
surface with gripper edge to gripper 
edge and determining whether or not 
the edges meet all the way across, 
as shown in drawing (4). 


Paper Seasoning 


Those lithographers who are fortu- 
nate enough to have paper seasoning 
facilities should certainly complete 
their equipment with a moisture 
testing instrument. The fact that 
paper has been hung in a machine for 
a certain length of times does not 
necessarily mean that it has been 
brought to equilibrium or to that 
ideal condition which is a moisture 
content slightly in excess of equilib- 
rium. Different papers and other 
conditions require different manipula- 
tion, and accuracy in paper seasoning 
cannot be obtained by guesswork. 
A testing instrument is indispensible. 


Paper Stretch 


On the first color of a multicolor 
job, accuracy in determining wheth- 
er or not the paper stretch is 
excessive is of prime importance to 
the fitting of succeeding 
Paper stretch, of course, should be 
kept to a minimum but only ac- 
curate measuring of the first print 
will tell whether the minimum is 
being maintained or not. 

Coincident register marks must be 
shot in on each plate and carefully 
measured for distance across the 
front and back and around the 
cylinder direction on both sides and 
a record made on a form. These 
measurements should then be com- 
pared with those of succeeding plates 


colors. 
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Sketch showing 
two sheets of pa- 
per laid on flat 
surface with their 
gripper edges just 
touching at cor- 
ners. Even a slight 
concave bow is 
easily discernible 
by this method. 
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for possible composing errors and 
then compared with the print with 
proper allowances for paper stretch 
and enlargement due to plate curva- 
ture based upon its thickness. 

If calculations and experience show 
the difference between the measure- 
ments of the print and those on the 
plate to be excessive, then the job 
should not be OK’d to run until the 
trouble is found. A wrong start here 
will cause lots of grief and loss of 
time later on. 

An accurate instrument of the 
register rule type should be used, as 
the ordinary scale is of little value. 

A few of the more common causes 
to be looked for when the paper 
stretch is found to be excessive are: 
too much back cylinder pressure, 
blanket packed too high to give 
matched surface speeds between the 
blanket cylinder and the other two, 
lack of moisture balance between 
paper and pressroom air. It is also 
possible to stretch a zinc plate by 
drawing up the clamp screws too 
tight, making the print larger than 
necessary. 


Dampening Solution 


Even though the pH value of the 
solution put into the water fountain 
is known at the time of mixing, it is 
not an assured fact that this value 
will remain constant throughout the 
run. The paper, the ink and the 
residue left in the fountain and in the 
dampeners will often change the pH 
value before the make-ready is com- 
pleted. For this reason it:is well to 
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check the solution with a simple type 
comparator just before starting the 
run, and check again as many times 
as is necessary during the run so that 
an accurate record of the pH value 
is known throughout the job. If any 
change in the quality of the plate 
occurs at any time, there will at 
least be one item that will not be one 
of those unknown quantities. 


Ink 


Accuracy in ink formulas is of 
great value for many reasons, the 
first of which is the reduction in 
waste, both of time and ink, in 
making up extra batches. If a job 
starts out with a ten pound batch of 
ink and the ink runs out halfway 
through the run, it is absolutely 
necessary to know the exact formula 
of the mixture in order to make up 
another batch of exactly ten pounds. 
Without a formula, the mixer of the 
ink will spend much unnecessary 
time and is more than likely to end 
up with a fifteen pound mixture and 
it still may not match perfectly. 

For ink formula accuracy it is 
necessary to have two weighing 
scales. One should be small with 
graduated weights of tenths and 
hundredths of a pound for small 
tap-out samples. The other may 
have a capacity of twenty-five pounds 
and if possible it should also be 
graduated in tenths of a pound. A 
careful record as well as a printed 
sample should be kept of every 
formula for future reference and to 
assist in making up similar colors. 
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From AtoZ 


You'll find 
- ENTHUSIASTIC ZENITH USERS IN THIS LIST 


——concerns that have found enthusiasm for Zenith, the modern litho plate 
grainer, extending from the graining department to the president — from the 
craftsman’s pride in a fine piece of work to the president's appreciation of 


Zenith’'s help in increasing sales through more efficient production. 


Because the commendatory letters we have received from lithographers would 
make a good sized book. — 


Let Us Give You a Few Excerpts 
Just from the “S” Cheering Section 


“After outfitting our Rochester plant with your graining machines and noticing the beautiful 
work we obtained from them, we decided to outfit our San Francisco factory with your Zenith 
Grainers, of which we have just installed two. . . They are certainly a revelation to our San 
Francisco factory in the amount of work they do and the quality of the grain which is perfect, 
and, as you know, the grain of the plate is the foundation of printing fine work by the off-set 
process. We are now 100% Zarkin Zenith Grainers in both our Rochester and San Francisco plants.” 

— STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


“Referring to your letter of January 27th, regarding the three Zenith Graining machines, which 
you installed for us, we are very pleased to advise you that these machines have been operating 
very satisfactorily, and the plates which they produte are of uniform quality. We also wish to 
thank you for the very fine service that you have given us on these machines. It is a pleasure for 


us to recommend these machines to anyone contemplating their purchase.” 
— THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“We have been using your Zenith graining machines since 1930 and we are pleased to say that 
we have found them entirely satisfactory. These machines are very smooth and quiet in operation, 
very efficient in the production of graining plates, and they have never caused us any delay the entire 
time we have had them. Through the use of the patented dumping devices we are able to consistently 
use steel marbles to better advantage, by putting them in the machine without scraping the plates. 
We are able to recommend your machine any time, as we consider it the best in the market.” 

—SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPH COMPANY. 


Literature on Zenith equipment and rebuilt 
presses will be sent you on request. 


ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH 
The Only Gearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 
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STUDIES IN Salescraft 


For Administrative Heads and Ambitious Salesmen 
By WILLIAM WOLFSON 
Part Seven (Conclusion) 


PHOTO-OFFSET house must make 
A itself known to potential cus- 
tomers. Only through this practice 
can there be exposure to sales. And it 
is within the jurisdiction of the sales 
manager to see that this is done 
efficiently. He has to accomplish 
this objective through man _ power, 
but can also use periodical advertis- 
ing and direct mail to help him. 

Some houses regularly advertise 
for salesmen; take on a group at a 
time; and these are given a small 
drawing account and coaching for a 
few weeks, after which time the 
stipend is taken away. These men are 
urged to make as many calls as possi- 
ble every day. They are instructed to 
leave a business card and some litera- 
ture behind them. The plan is fre- 
quently repeated. Thus sections of 
the complete territory are covered; 
and once in a while a good salesman 
is secured. 

Such plan is legitimate or other- 
wise, depending upon the intention 
of the sales manager. Should he take 
this means in order to eventually 
acquire a resultful sales staff, well and 
good. He may, however, reason thus: 
a group of ten or a dozen men are 
lured by the wording of the adver- 
tisement, “small drawing account 
paid during training period.” The 
men hired are given definite terri- 
tories, after spending a day or two in 
company with the old salesmen. 
They are urged to make many calls 
daily. Naturally, as soon as the 
drawing account is withdrawn, some 
of the men—the floaters—will quit. 
The others will stick in an endeavor 
to make good. Due to this aim, the 
house is introduced to quite a num- 
ber of possible prospects. Of the men 
who remain, the majority will gradu- 
ally drop off with perhaps one or two 
exceptions who may break through. 

There are two sides to such a plan. 
In the event the new men are not 


capable of adequately presenting 


their story, more harm than good 
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may be done. The money invested in 
drawing accounts, the time spent in 
supervision, education, etc. may be 
put into direct mail pieces to a well- 
selected list. In my opinion, if the 
plan discussed is used, there must be 
modifications. The selection of the 
new men is important. So is their 
training, which should begin within 
the plant for at least two weeks be- 
fore they are permitted to accompany 
experienced salesmen on their rounds. 
Furthermore, the compensation 
should be right—a salary basis, 
perhaps, guaranteed for a year or so, 
in order that the new men apply 
themselves without worrying about 
income. Obviously, those in the group 
found unfit as their training pro- 
gresses are let out. 

A brief word about direct-mail 
here. For the purpose of making the 
house known, all business organiza- 
tions and others that can use the 
plant’s services must be circularized. 
It is necessary, then, to plan the 
right kind of a mailing piece. A num- 
ber of thousand pieces should be 
mailed regularly each week. The 
telephone book is as good a list as 
any. Work through the entire book, 
using three to five thousand mailings 
weekly. In a large city like New York, 
the campaign takes months to com- 
plete. 

By all means, include a business 
reply-card. In conjunction with the 
card make some interesting offer as 
inducement to answer—offer a man- 
ual of instructions for preparation of 
copy to be photo-offset lithographed; 
a monthly house organ; a_ useful 
device, such as “basic layouts” or 
“scaling meter,” etc. These are not 
mailed, but brought around by a 
salesman. 

Salesmen must present the services 
of the house specifically and not gener- 
ally. | happened to be present at a 
meeting of a local photo-offset lithog- 
raphers association, and a _ guest 
speaker, the production manager of a 


large agency, was present. After his 
address, the chairman invited ques- 
tions. I inquired as to how he was ap- 
proached by photo-offset salesmen. 


“They usually introduce them- 
selves, then mention the name of the 
company they represent,’ answered 
the speaker. “Next they open port- 
folios and submit specimens of work 
done in their respective plants.” 

“Ts that what is preferred by you?” 
I questioned; and the answer was 
“—_ 

Nevertheless, that is but one 
phase of presentation. Remember, 
this gentleman is in charge of produc- 
tion of a big advertising agency. He 
is interested in producers capable of 
turning out quality work. An exam- 
ination of the work produced by 
any photo-offset house he may con- 
sider is imperative. Next undoubtedly 
comes their equipment, what they 
might specialize in, and prices. 

Were all people interviewed pro- 
duction men, this procedure would be 
in order. The salesman, however, 
calls upon various types of prospects 
—office managers, executives, pur- 
chasing agents, the heads of small 
business concerns. Not all of these 
view specimens with the same 
thought in mind. For example, a 
businessman may be thinking of 
getting out some circular or other. 


.He wants an idea, some suggestion— 


and the greater the variety of samples 
shown, the better the chances are 
that he will see something he likes. 

Now, in order to go beyond the 
showing of samples an understanding 
of the market for photo-offset is 
important. Here is where the sales 
manager must function and well in 
order that his men and his house get 
their share of the business available. 
He must see to it that his salesmen 
not alone introduce the house to new 
prospective qustomers, but endeavor 
to close sales. As a matter of fact, an 
attempt to sell at first call should be 
made if at all possible. The correct 
procedure along these lines makes an 
introduction to the house the more 
impressive as well as automatic. 
Hence, when the proper amount of 
new calls are duly made (should this 
be the sales manager’s plan), the 
introduction and making the house 
known takes care of itself. 
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PREPAREDNE 


READY for your most exacting presswork, Ideal Rollers 
AIM to produce such excellent finished results as to 


FIRE with enthusiasm all members of your organiza- 
tion concerned in the preparation of unusually fine 
lithographic and offset work. 


The right type of roller to produce smooth, velvety 
solids and sharp, clear details is available to all 
lithographers. The control of water, ink, humidity, 
and temperature changes as they affect paper— 
all these things have been reckoned with in our 
own laboratories. 


Fortify yourself against competition by adequate 
Ideal Roller equipment. These rollers are manufac- 
tured in such a manner as to enable the lithographer 
to estimate presswork without danger of unforseen 
roller difficulties causing delays after the job is once 
on the press. 


There is one roller which is the exact type required 
for your work. Why not order Ideal Lithographic 
Rollers now and be assured of Ideal’s quality, Ideal’s 
service, and Ideal’s guarantee of satisfaction with 
every roller from Ideal’s modern factories. 











Branch sales offices are located in the principal cities 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : ° : LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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As has been pointed out, in pre- 
vious installments, a salesman may 
call upon a new prospect and be up 
against the following: 

a) the prospect recently had pro- 
duced a booklet, catalogue, mailing 
piece or other material; 

b) the prospect has nothing for 
production at present but will have 
sometime in the future. 


If that is what the salesman keeps 
experiencing, he will attribute it to 
bad breaks or hard luck. But the 
sales manager should not pass such 
reports, nor be satisfied with them. 
Many of these may indicate that the 
salesman is very active and makes 
oodles of calls. But the reports also 
declare that too general a presenta- 
tion is being made. 


That is why the portfolio should 
contain more than specimens of work: 
There should be also aids in selling 
that will enable the salesman to close 
a fair percentage of orders at the 
initial call. 


The sales manager will therefore 
plan utility aids as well as direct- 
mail ideas for the salesmen to submit. 
He must always keep the following 
principle in mind: 

The photo-offset house manufac- 
tures (produces) jobs to order. Specifi- 
cations for such jobs are tendered by 
the customer or prospective, and these 
are based upon requirements or needs 
emanating from the customer or pros- 
pective, himself. 


Strictly let alone, and selling upon 
this principle as outlined, all the 
salesmen can do is to contact old 
customers and new accounts; de- 
velop goodwill, a desire to do busi- 
ness with the houses they represent; 
and take their chances at being on 
deck when the customer or prospect 
perceives a need. Naturally, by means 
of records properly maintained, the 
salesmen eventually know at what 
time to call in order to receive specifi- 
cations for quotation. 

The sales manager can extend the 
basic principle to include pre-manu- 
facture—of layouts, plans, etc., at 
least. These are offered to customers 
and prospects in the same fashion as 
merchandise is offered. 

There is an advantage in getting a 
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new account started, no matter how 
little a sum the initial order repre- 
sents. There is nothing a salesman 
can do ordinarily when confronted 
with the two bugaboos; namely, 
“‘we have just finished a broadside,” 
or “we will not need another mailing 
piece until the fall.” 

Fortified with selling aids, thanks 
to the planning of the sales manager, 
the salesman need not bow and take 
his departure. He can take these aids 
out of his kit and try to sell because 
of these. 

The aids may be simple or elabo- 
rate. Assume that the salesman is 
able to show a sheet 11% x17” or 
17’°x 22” made up to carry an as- 
sortment of forms useful in any busi- 
ness. These may comprise petty 
cash vouchers, telephone call slips, 
receipt forms, order blanks, confirma- 
tions, and what not. The prospect or 
customer is told he can get the com- 
plete assortment so much for the 
first thousand, so much for additional 
thousands, in pad form or otherwise. 

The assortment layout can be so 
arranged to show units of 84%” x 11” 
so that a purchaser may have his 
choice of complete or partial assort- 
ments of forms. A number of these 
layout sheets could be produced by 
the plant, and all the buyer need do 
is to paste in name, address, etc., in 
the blank spaces provided. Perhaps 
the salesman might carry a tube of 
rubber cement, a pair of scissors, a 
transparent ruler in his kit—and be 
able to prepare a form right on the 
buyer’s premises, and so walk away 
with an order. 

There should be many selling aids 
of the kind described—utility pieces, 
advertising material. Of course, some 
will not sell and can later be discarded. 
Others will have to be modified. 

Everything should be done to elim- 
inate the general presentation. 
Capital can be made of “future re- 
quirements” of customers and pros- 
pects. There will be a number of 
these that crop up; but the sales 
manager should train his men to 
anticipate later needs. The mailing 
piece just issued, or old ones, should 
be gathered and brought in. These 
the ‘sales manager should study. If 
he can improve on these—in layout 
treatment, in sales value, or other- 


wise—let him do so. Well in advance 
of the “future requirements,” con- 
tacts should be made and suggestions 
tendered. In this manner, there are 
less chances of again being left out of 
the running, or merely getting in on 
a bid but not the actual order. 

Everything, too, should be done to 
get an account started. For example, 
I mention an experience of my own. 
There are a number of trade and 
national publications that run a ‘“‘ New 
Product” department. I have made a 
practice of having salesmen go to 
manufacturers listed monthly and 
offering to reproduce the page on 
20-lb. white bond in black ink at 
regular combination rates. 

In order to show how the page 
would look, I have had some of these 
pages reproduced, in two ways. One 
reproduction shows the page “‘as is” 
—another shows one of the items 
considerably enlarged and imposed 
upon the remaining portion of the 
page. 

One manufacturer ordered two 
thousand copies. This was but an 
order amounting to $7.50. A month 
or so later, however, we secured two 
orders—one for five hundred dollars, 
another ‘for one hundred dollars. 
Thus was started a very satisfactory 
account. 

There is another principle the sales 
manager should keep to the fore in 
work of this kind. That is, to show by 
actual example wherever possible in- 
stead of verbal or written explanation. 

Submit dummies as well as quota- 
tions. Your paper jobbers will co- 
operate. Go to the trouble to run off 
a number of specimens instead of just 
showing a layout. 





We Want to Buy Our 
Own Magazine! 


The spirit of Christmas, or some- 
thing. got the better of us in con- 
nection with the December, 1937, 
issue. We need more copies for our 
files, and will pay $1.00 for each of 
the first ten copies in good condi- 
tion that are sent to us. 
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If you or your customer are anxious to “pep up the 
job” with an additional color but an inflexible budget 
says “no”...then it’s time to turn to FRAOPAQUE. 

With a lighter weight of FRAOPAQUE you have as 
much opacity as a heavier, low-opacity paper pro- 
vides. You buy fewer pounds of paper... and credit 
the saving against the extra color. You gain extra 
profit from lithographing the extra impression. Your 


customer gets a finer looking job improved by the 


iT’S MORE 
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extra color. Everybody gains... thanks to the higher 
opacity of FRAOPAQUE. 

Another feature of FRAOPAQUE is what it does for 
your pictures. Its brilliant white surface makes half- 
tones glisten. By providing greater contrast, it adds 
new life to pallid illustrations. Besides, FRAOPAQUE 
lithographs well and has plenty of strength. 

If you like the idea of an extra color that costs you 
nothing extra, write for samples of FRAOPAQUE...and 
the names of your nearest distributors. 


OPAQUE 





FRASER INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Very truly yours, 





PAPER NEGATIVES 





“Our Plant Would Bf 
Handicapped Withoy 
Lithaloid Paper’ 


writes V. M. Thomson, Lithograph 
The Rosicrucian Press, Ltd. 
San Jose, Cal. 





@ “Lithaloid gives us the best in density and clarity in the 
exposed and unexposed areas” 


@ “It is especially fine on tinted or weak copy” 


@ “Our film costs have been lowered” 


Instead of expressing our own enthusiasm for Lithaloid's performance, 
we prefer to let actual users in various parts of the country, large and 
small, tell you why they prefer Lithaloid Paper Negatives. 


Mr. Thomson, lithographer at the nationally famous Rosicrucian 
Press, Ltd., San Jose, California, mentions a few of the various ad: 
vantages of Lithaloid in his letter reproduced here. 


It is a real compliment to Lithaloid to receive Mr. Thomson's en- 
dorsement and to be considered as a helpful part of his smooth 
functioning department. 


Lithaloid's performance is consistently uniform. Negatives are sharp 
and contrasty . . . develop in from 11 to 2 minutes with fine opaque: 
ness and minimum of pinholes. 


Learn for yourself why Lithaloid gives such outstanding performance. 
And, it won’t cost you a cent. All you have to do is write for a free 


test outfit. 


PROVE IT UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS 


We'll send you a liberal supply of Lithaloid without obligation 
Use it for test purposes on the tough jobs under routine plant condi- 
tions. Compare results with any other negative paper. We feel confident 
you will share our enthusiasm for Lithaloid's performance. 





THE HALOID COMPANY «© 133 Haloid Street * Rochester, N. ¥ 


Boston Office 141 Milk St. New York Office ...330 W. 42nd St 
Chicago Office. .608 So. Dearborn St. Philadelphia Office. 1015 Chestnut St 
Detroit Office. ...144 Lafayette Blva. San Francisco Office. . .222 Kearny St 
Los Angeles Office 714 South Hill St. Washington Office 15th & K Sts. N. W. 
Canadian Distributors: Rectigraph Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Texas and Oklahoma Distributor: Jno. J. Johnson 


1912 St. Paul St., Dallas, Texas 
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‘‘When Is a Photographer a Siripper - Or a Plate Maker?” 


N a previous issue we devoted 

some space to an analysis of the 
duties of workers in various branches 
of photo-lithography. It was shown 
that each branch had a highly spe- 
cialized function to perform. In com- 
paring the larger organizations with 
the smaller shops, it was shown that 
the larger the organization, the more 
sharply defined become the lines of 
separation between the branches, and 
the higher the degree of specializa- 
tion. In extreme cases of specializa- 
tion, it was shown that there are 
many sub-divisions in a department. 
So numerous may these be in a plate 
making department, for illustration, 
that one man counter- 
etches and coats the plate; another 
exposes the flats, and surprints them 
all day long; still another may ink 
plates; 


prepares, 


and develop the exposed 
while yet another finishes them when 
they come from the retoucher. Yet, 
all of these operations come under 
the heading of plate making, that 
being the work required of the plate 


maker in the average house. 


Specialization and the Apprentice 


Incidentally, the failure to properly 
teach an apprentice his trade has been 
one of the complaints lodged against 
the mass production house. And 
while it is recognized that each house 
is motivated only by its own person- 
nel problem, creating links in its own 
chain, there is a bounden duty to an 
industry that must be assumed by 
all its component parts. An appren- 
tice in a plate making department 
should be thoroughly taught the art 
of plate making. 

The composite picture involves a 
mass of operations, which the practi- 
cal, all-round plate maker must be 
thoroughly familiar with. Indeed, the 
plate maker in many shops must also 
run a composing machine, with all 
readings and 


its intricate many 


times individual machine idiosyn- 


crasies. Then when the variety of 
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coatings all the way to deep-etch are 
considered, all of which ofttimes he is 
required to handle, quite a demand 
for varied skill is present. You see 
how manifestly unfair it is to any 
youth you may take into your 
establishment as an apprentice to 
teach him but one small part of this 
picture? That is true of any branch. 
As if that were not enough, we have 
the other extreme, wherein the lad is 
required to go from one department 
to another, without fully learning all 
there is to the moves in any one 


department. 
There is a definite need for an 
apprenticeship system in_ photo- 


lithography. Apprentices are needed 
for the replacement of those leaving, 
as well for personnel in the new 
shops of the photo-lithographer. Ar- 
rangements in the industry between 
workers groups and the employers 
have determined a ratio at which it 
has been found workable and payable 
When the 
number of apprentices are increased 
beyond a reasonable ratio, marginal 
utility is passed, and diminishing 


to induct apprentices. 


returns set in. Costs then rise instead 
of fall, as some are led to believe. 
The law of diminishing returns sets in 
when increasing amounts of labor are 
applied to any unit of land (land in 
this case is the rent-space occupied 
by the lithographic shop). 

Going to our economic handbook 
we find, “There is a point in the 
investment of any two factors of 
production upon the third beyond 
which any further investment while 
yielding a greater total return, will 
yield a less than proportionate re- 
turn.” The three factors of produc- 
tion are: Land, Labor, and Capital. 
If increasing amounts of land and 
laborers are applied to a constant 
number of machines (capital) the 
total returns will increase, but beyond 
a certain point the return will not be 
in proportion to the increase in invest- 
ment. Thus, when apprentices and 


unskilled are considered as _ non- 
productive costs, we see the reason 
for the finding that the apprentice as 
well as unskilled help is a burden to 
the industry. Old line litho shops 
have long been aware of this factor, 
and for that reason the apprentice- 
ship system in lithography has col- 
lapsed. 

Years ago in the first stages of 
offset lithography a parallel existed 
to the thought or movement in a few 
of the photo-litho houses of today. 
It was the thought of a key man and 
boys. It wasn’t long, however, before 
the wastefulness of this practice be- 
came evident and, as a consequence, 
the thorough denial of apprentice- 
ships resulted. The pendulum had 
swung to the other extreme. As a 
consequence, lithographic houses in 
rare instances indent young workers 
in the industry. Time lost in teaching, 
cost of materials, the loss of floor 
space that should be productive, are 
some of the reasons ascribed to this 
trend. Of course, another reason it 
was discontinued was because of the 
short-sighted policy of neglecting to 
appreciate the shop-value of the 
youngster, resulting in the lad going 
where he commanded more earning 
power. Then the loss of teaching has 
been borne by one shop. Four or five 
years of well-rounded instruction 
should make an apprentice a valuable 
asset to an establishment. The boy’s 
loyalty can be secured by evidence of 
your appreciation. One form is that 


of paying the recognized rate. 
DIMINISHING RETURNS 


Photo-litho houses of today in 
isolated instances feel they are the 
exception rather than the rule to such 
happenings. “It can’t happen here’”’ 
seems to be the thought in those 
cases, where some self-aggrandizing 
individual hopes to profit by com- 
parison with green help, and sells the 
powers-that-be the idea of putting 
boys in here and there. The employer 
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may even be persuaded to permit an 
opaquer to make plates, or even 
press operators to run 
presses, with the that the 
machinists are given plenty of work 
straightening up the equipment. But 
in all such cases diminishing returns 


strip; or 
result 


set in, and it may act in varied ways. 
Let’s cite a few. 

Not so long ago a manager took 
extreme delight in stressing the way 
they raised all their own help. But, 
“dammit,” he complained, “the su- 
perintendent spends all his time in 
the pressroom. Instead of managing 
the plant, he is running the presses. 
The plant is often tied up waiting for 
this man to get a press running for 
the pressman.” “Well, why not em- 
ploy pressmen?” “Oh, we found they 
failed to fit into our picture,” was the 
answer. But tying up a plant evi- 
dently did. Diminishing returns with 


a vengeance. 

Another plant has been sold the 
“any boy can do it” sales talk. This 
policy has been an effective means of 
keeping them in low quality work 
field. Even for their low standard 
they experience difficulty in keeping 
their crew intact. This means but one 
thing. A high cost of labor turnover 
offsets any difference in wages that 
may exist between the competent 
workman and the tyro. 

Of course, over-expansion, repre- 
sented by buying larger cameras, 
composers, and other machinery, not 
justified by volume of orders, also is 
an example of diminishing returns. 
But more of that elsewhere. 

Somewhat the same line of reason- 
ing may be applied in the field of duty 
limitations. In general, it is quite 
practical to remember that estab- 
lished pay rates or wage scales de- 
termine grades of skill. Let’s compare 
stripping and opaqueing for illustra- 
Stripping requires a_ higher 
degree of skill than 
Therefore pay rates favor strippers. 
Consequently, when stripped flats are 
finished they are handed 
opaquers to bare the work areas by 


tion. 
opaqueing. 


over to 


cutting away the goldenrod stock, 
and by masking and opaqueing, they 
ready the flat for exposure printing. 
their 
advanta- 


Because of the intricacy of 


work, some shops find it 


geous to have the strippers carry out 
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the combined operation of strippers 
and opaquers. This is only natural 
when it is considered that shunting 
a piece of work along initiates a 
repetition of moves found in the same 
studying, thinking through, and plan- 
ning by two different men. A savings 
is therefore effected by having, the 
strippers mask and opaque their own 
jobs, despite the fact that in so doing 
the higher bracket man performs the 
work of a lower wage scale. Very often 
this same reasoning is applied to 
strippers temporarily idle, because of 
some impediment in the flow of work 
to the stripping department. In such 
a case, the stripper also engages in 
opaqueing and masking his own 
work. 

On the other hand, should the 
opaquers run out of work, it is felt 
advisable to have them put their 
place in order, select or sort negatives, 
or store and record flats, etc. This 
is recognized procedure, far more 
efficient and practical than the at 
times suggested method of shunting 
the help around up the scale of skill 
rather than in the reverse ratio. A 
photographer may be _ thoroughly 
familiar with his film and lining-up 
of his copy, but when put at stripping 
the economic waste is often terrific. 


Photo-Litho Specialization 


Yes, some plate makers can strip, 
opaque, and make plates. 
cameramen can strip, make plates, 
opaque, and even make a stab at 


Some 


color separation. But—we still have 
the age of specialization. In the 
making of a shoe, for instance, it 
requires about 150 different opera- 
tions, with a group of men taking 
care of each operation and doing 
nothing but that one job. Photo- 
litho hasn’t quite that fine a division 
of labor. There is a similarity, how- 
ever, in thought. 

Actual time taken in changing from 
one department to another, in accli- 
mation, and spent in thinking in 
terms of the different types of han- 
dling of the work depends upon the 
individual. In some cases it is com- 
paratively high, while in others much 
lower. The adaptability of the indi- 
vidual this to a great 
degree. But in every case enough 
represented in 


THE 


determines 


evidence of waste 








time lost in duplicate handling and 
thinking from angles of different 
operations, etc., is present to support 
the theory and idea of specialization. 
As has been stressed, it may be 
necessary in the small shop for a 
mechanic to be familiar with the 
work in the many divisions of his 
branch of the trade. A cameraman, 
for instance, may work all branches 
of his art. But banish the thought of 
any one man efficiently running the 
entire gamut of departments himself. 
If any house has only that much 
work, there is no justification for 
installation of offset equipment. 


Suppose the duties of the personnel 
of the many branches of photo- 
lithography are listed, omitting the 
many minute labor 
found in highly organized mass pro- 
duction units. Copy preparation per- 
sonnel, and floor boys, glass washing 
help, order routing departments, 
therefore will be omitted. 


divisions of 


Camera work is divided into three 
fields, and consequently, three grades 
of main skills. For that reason line 
photographers are limited to that 


work on paper, film, or glass, 
with the inclusion of the making of 
contacts. Half-tone photographers 


take care of the half-tone work, or 
that of the line work with contacts 
when occasion requires it; while the 
color separation man may take in the 
whole gamut of operations. It really 
amounts to an order of progression 
of difficulty, for the order represents 
logical steps in the learning process 
of camera work. 


Strippers prepare the work for the 
plate maker. The branch is divided 
into two main sections of color 
worker and straight stripper. There 
was at one time, and still is in a few 
shops, a highly skilled group of wet- 
plate strippers, just as there were wet- 
plate photographers. Strip-film, how- 
ever, is rapidly replacing the wet- 
plate, but even here the required skill 
is still comparable to that of wet- 
plate stripping. As a result, that 
group receives recognition in getting 
a higher wage rate. This is also the 
case with the color stripper. For there 
also is a higher skill required in this 
work. On the other hand, book work 


strippers with their involved knowl- 
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Vulcan Offset Blankets are 
remarkably uniform in 
thickness. In fact, they are 
actually made to closer tol- 
erances than the metal 
cylinders to which they are 
applied. 

















Uniformly Accurate Offset Blankets 
Promote Uniformly Good Presswork 


The quality of offset blankets depends largely upon 
the skill of the workmen who make them. In the 
Vulcan Factory, every blanket maker must spend a 
long apprenticeship in learning his highly specialized 
work, and every operator is held to minute variations 
in blanket thickness. Every important manufacturing 
operation is constantly checked by the Vulcan Re- 
search Laboratory, which maintains exacting stan- 
dards of quality in every step from raw materials to 
final inspection. 


Vew No. 43 Blanket. In hardness, or body consistency, 
this blanket is midway between the popular Vulcan 
Red Blanket and the equally popular Vulcan Black 
Blanket (Style 808). No. 43 is more flexible, more 


pliable, than Style 808, but not quite as soft as the 
Vulcan Red Blanket. It has an exceptionally smooth, 
fine-textured surface; it is free from embossing, de- 
bossing, swelling, or any tendency to become tacky; 
and it is being used successfully for multi-color work; 
commercial offset printing, photo-offset, and partic- 
ularly work in which hairline register is required. 
No. 43 is light tan in color, which makes the work 
visible on the blanket. It requires no running-in, and 
there is no sulphur bloom to be removed. 


Vulean Proofing Company 
First Avenue and 58th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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LO and LITHOLASTIC ROLLERS 
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edge of impositions and signature 
experience, also receive high ratings. 
Strippers of the straight black and 
white work then make up the entire 
picture of stripping. Layouts are 
ordinarily made by all of the main 
divisions for their own work. In this 
description we have used the inverse 
position as to degree of skill, starting 
at the top, and going down the scale 
of difficulty. The color worker can 
adapt himself to any of the other 
divisions, but to go the other way, 
from the black and white to color 
work, would involve a waste, ordi- 
narily. 

The opaquer finishes the flat where 
the work is of such a nature as to 
make it economical. He masks with 
silver leaf, stripping paper, paints out 
with opaque, and in some cases air 
brushes. In air brushing, the skill is 
necessarily high, and the danger of 
spoilage great. Therefore a specialist 
is required, ofttimes the artist being 
the member selected to do this partic- 
ular job. But there is sometimes 
thought to be an overlapping between 


the branches of art work or retouch 





ing and opaqueing. However, a close 
examination of the problem will con- 
vince even the most skeptical of the 
wide range or gap between the re- 
toucher and the opaquer. For the 
former must not only touch up work 
on the plate, but he must also form 
accurately, and 


outlines, measure 


otherwise draw in work in many 
instances. The opaquer on the other 
hand, has guides of many kinds, and 
works with a medium which can _ be 
corrected quite easily. 

The plate grainer, of course, needs 
no further classification, for he has 
his hands full getting the kind of 
grain to suit the process. The little 
recognized, and still less realized 
importance that this factor, plate 
graining, plays in the foundation and 
duration of the lithographic image is 
amazing, and can be said to account 
for much lithographic woe. Without 
a proper grain there is a considerable 
lack of efficient printing that can take 
place. Yes, the plate grainer has his 
hands full taking care of old work 
removal, and proper plate graining. 

That brings us to the plate maker, 


a branch we have gone into already. 
Of course, when the specialist is con- 
sidered, it is obvious that a plate 
coater will find some difficulty in 
operating a composing machine just 
as he might in finishing a plate. 
Therefore, some _ consideration is 
shown in the wage differentiation of 
these men. Despite their high degree 
of skill, however, to ask them to 
operate a camera would be suicide 
to production schedules. 

Pressman and operator have been 
treated in a previous issue. Skills in- 
volved in the duties required of each 
are of a high order. While the opera- 
tor takes care of his feeder end and 
the stock, and assures the pressman 
of a clean press at each wash-up, with 
no disturbance in the setting of 
dampers or inkers, he also is charged 
with assistance wherever the press 
man requires it, without usurping any 
of the latter’s duties. The pressman, 
on the other hand, mixes his colors, 
his fountain dope, puts on his press- 
plate and blanket, adjusts pressure, 
dampers, 


guides, sets rollers and 


chécks his register frequently, checks 
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CHICAGO: 440 W. Superior Street, 
NEW ORLEANS: 518 Natchez Street, 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL INKS 
WIN YOUR CONFIDENCE 


Responsible leadership and management have gained for Sinclair & Carroll inks a high place 
in the esteem of printers and lithographers. These inks prove their practical worth at press 
time and aid you in maintaining uniform production in the pressroom. The Sinclair & Carroll 
label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed and lithographed results. 
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the lay of his color, and the evenness 
of the checks sheets 
against the OK for color and work, 
reads his printed sheets against the 
OK copy for work and position, doing 
much of this while his press is grind- 
ing out the sheets. 

Color work requires a higher de- 
gree of skill on the part of the opera- 
tor and the pressman. They therefore 


print, also 


receive monetary remuneration com- 
mensurate with the increased skill 
required. It is true that when a one- 
color print goes through the press 
once it must be finished, all of which 
calls for close watch to eliminate 
variations in lay, color, and work. 
But in 
vision takes place with each run 
through the press. In addition, there 
is the color mixing, ink drying, and 


non-hard-drying angle, the ability to 


multi-color work this pro- 


visualize the print in terms of the 
finished product, the ability to judge 
the way a color will turn when it 
dries, all of which comes with years 
of hard knocks and study. 

The artist comes in for some con- 
sideration, and here again there are 





many divisions. Retouchers, letterers, 
and color dot-etchers are some of the 
artists necessary to photo-litho, in 
the order of their skill requirement 
importance. This, then, would give 
an idea of the branch divisions, these 
sometimes being marked sharply. 
Because of this high skill of each 
division, the members of one group 
are often unable to do the work of 
any of the others. This proves con- 
clusively what we have been hinting 
at all through this script. Because of 
the high degree of skills required in 
the industry even to any one branch, 
little inter-departmental change of 
help is practised in photo-litho shops 
of today. And the industry has come 
to realize in increasing numbers that 
the law of diminishing returns works 
even in photo-lithography, and have 
therefore taken on a program of 
hiring finished mechanics skilled in 
their respective duties. The shops 
that fail to learn the lesson of the 
older lithography are bound to re- 
main on an uneven footing with their 
more alert competitors who employ 


the skilled 


workers. 


CoMMENTS ON First ARTICLE: 


There has been a remarkable dupli- 
cation of thoughts occasioned in 
readers by the first article. They may 
be listed under four heads: 


1. Objection to the minute sub- 
division because of the one small 
press possessed. 

2. Must employ cheap help in 
small shop to compete with 
mass production industry. 

. My cameraman-platemaker- 
opaquer has idle time on his 
hands. What am I to do with 
him? 

4. Ifa place is large enough to have 
a photo-composer, the operator 
of such a machine has little time 
on his hands to strip, opaque, 
and make other plates. 


¢ 
ws 


Undoubtedly more will be heard 
about this subject after this month’s 
contribution has been read. There- 
fore, with indulgence we'll 
make the 
thoughts the source of a new article, 
along with those that arrive later. 


your 


above questions and 











RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44S ELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 


The Pioneer 
Plate Grainers 
of America 


INCORPORATED 1916 
e 


Reliability 


Plus Service! 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CoO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e 


to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 
give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 
ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 


ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 


We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


Phone: BEekman 3 - 4531 
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jes h 4 Presem an Goes to Work 


feeling as if his clothes had been put on by a bill poster . . . with humidity 





playing the deuce with the papers he has to use... . that’s when he is thank- 


ful for the jobs to be run on 


Cedric Bond 


UN WATERMARKED 


Pre-Humidified 
and Made Expressly for 
Offset Lithography 


During the recent weeks of unusually high humidity Cedric Bond has per- 
formed satisfactorily on close-register jobs as well as black and white runs. 


No wonder it has been received with enthusiasm by 


THE BOSS, because Cedric Bond is reasonably priced and means fast, 
trouble-free production; 


THE PRESSMEN, because they, too, take pride in good production and high 
quality; 


THE CUSTOMERS, because they like the bright, blue-white color, the high 
bulk, the extraordinary opacity, and the better-than-average work that 
Cedric Bond makes possible. 


Send for sample sheets and prices of this 
popular, all-weather paper 


Cedric Bond is Handled Exclusively by 


Thomas Barrett & Son 








402 West Broadway Teleshene 
orner Sprin reet h t S : ° 
“New York Paper Merchan WAlker 5-7560-7561 
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Domino Offsel Llack 


A real black of the utmost strength and 
density. Its clean, sharp printing qualities 
make it particularly suitable for fine half- 
tone work, where every detail must be re- 
tained and still have “punch” in the solids. 
Requires only a slight addition of F & L 
Dependable Dryer for THOROUGH OVER- 
NIGHT DRYING. » Order a trial lot and take 
particular notice of its working properties 
on the press. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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ITHOGRAPHERS using geometric 
lathe borders in the making of 
temporary stock 


rants, licenses, etc., that are the re- 


certificates, war- 
sult of the same lathe work used for 
the last one hundred years, may be 
interested in a new geometric lathe 
which will now enable lithographers 
to obtain unlimited original designs 
for borders. 

This new lathe was developed and 








New Borders and Backgrounds Made with 
Improved Lathe 


constructed by W. S. Eaton, of Sag 
Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., who 
has invented many machines for use 
by engravers. 

Borders made by bank note houses 
are developed from a rosette which is 
also made on a geometric lathe cut 
in steel. The lithographer takes an 
impression of the original rosette on 
transfer paper, selects a section suit- 
able for making a border, and cuts 


One reason why we have grown 
to be the largest plate graining plant in the 
world is that every plate, no matter how 
small, must be exactly right before it leaves 
our plant 


. . . and it must leave “on time” or sooner 


than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum 
Plates 


UNGRAINED 


® GRAINED 


REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality 
You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


of America, Ine. 


41-43 Box Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVergreen 9-4260-4261 
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the section from the rosette. He then 
lays it down on zinc or stone until 
the length of border desired is ob- 
tained. Connecting these segments 
is the work of a well trained bank 


note engraver. 

On the new Eaton lathe borders 
from one inch to any length desired 
can be produced. There is no con- 
necting of segments as this is all 
done while the border is being made 
on the lathe. Each segment is the 
same in every detail. Borders made on 
this lathe can not be duplicated. 
Original rosettes or borders to be 
restricted to lithographers 
for special use can be made. 

The background used on page five 
was made on a special Eaton ma- 
chine developed specifically for back- 


certain 


grounds. 

Mr. Eaton believes his new lathe 
will enable lithographers generally 
to enter new fields heretofore largely 
monopolized by plants specializing 
in the required techniques. 


Interchemical Tells Story of 
Interrelated Research 


A new approach to the problems of 
industry is described in The Story 
of Interrelated Research, a booklet 
published this month by Interchemi- 
cal Corporation, New York. The 
booklet tells of recent developments 
in printing, industrial finishing, tex- 
tile coloring, and other industries, 
and shows how advances in one type 
of business may often be applied 
profitably to related fields. 

Since this “interrelation” 
dustry exists, a fundamental research 
program is designed to investigate 
basic problems which affect several 
industries. The problem of speeding 
up the drying time of a chemical 
coating is cited as an example of this. 

The booklet says that “where the 
products of a group of companies are 


of in- 


related in character, there is an op- 
portunity for coordinated research. 
This brings the experience and knowI- 
edge gained in one field to the solu- 
tion of the problems of another. The 
organization of this interrelated ap- 
proach and a basic method of estab- 
lishing objectives are the distinguish- 
ing features of Interrelated Re- 
search.” 









Consider Equipment with 
Distinctive Advantages 


Wesel Plate-Coating 


Machi 
(Right) 
@ This machine has an automatic air-circu/ating device that at- 
tracts no dust from outside. A distinctive advantage. Requires no 
extra motor for that purpose. Keeps the warm air uniform and 
im constant motion,—a factor insuring speed, consistency and 
cleanliness. 

Driven by direct-connected, geared-head motor for positive 
and constant speeds, controlled by variable speed regulator. 

In addition to the copper washing spray with automatic cut- 
off, this machine is fitted with a perforated copper spray pipe for 
cleansing the housing. 

Alluminum Alloy revolving table; rustless alloy steel drum 
(aot tin); ballbearing construction; adjustable legs; convenient 


drain connections; pilot light, etc. 


Made in all Standard Stzes 








Wesel Automatic 


Vacuum Printing Frame 
(Left) 


© This unit has several distinctive advantages. The automatic 
vacuum control saves over two thirds of the electric current. 
This one advantage makes the most popular machine we have 
ever designed. Over a thousand are in use! 


Vacuum contact may be had in two to three seconds. And 
there are no hooks, clamps or fastenings. The new ‘quartz 
crystal’’ glass permits 25% faster exposure. Motor and pump 
are built into one integral unit, the metal base of which is sup- 
ported on a series of compression springs, eliminating all noise 
and vibration. 


Entire mechanism operated from one central control panel. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Made in Two Standard Sizes 


WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. + SCRANTON, PA. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO ° MONTREAL 
1] W. 42nd Street 201 N. Wells Street 431 Clay Street 637 Craig Street West 
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Offset G 
Printing 


Inks 


The best by test for 
every lithographic 
purpose 


Of fret 
GLOSS INKS 


ellent for most purposes, 





but especially suitable for 
labels and large displays re- 
juiring brilliancy. smoothlay 


lor, and fastness to 


MONROE 
DRIER 


Prepared especially and 
ete loholicic Wie) ae -Ubel beethell waclects-s 
not attack. plate. Re 
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aYebectlered Med ele sele(- mm te 


A »>mpounded two-way 
irier, drying from the bottom 
up and from the top down. 
Works both black 


tele Mele) le) a-e 


well in 


Gfetitaleye 


priced inks require 


-aper inks a little 


GRADY & NEARY 
INK COMPANY 


119 WEST HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











YOUR APPROACH TO ESTIMATING 


By LATHAM B. MYERS 


HE way you approach the prob- 

lem of estimating in your plant 
is reflected through the entire struc- 
ture of your business—your attitude 
toward your customer, and toward 
pricing and service: So, when the 
estimating department delivers an 
estimate to you it is important to 
realize just which of your attitudes it 
represents. 

The estimates turned out in your 
plant probably represent exactly the 
policies decided by the management. 
In other words the estimator un- 
doubtedly is making estimates ac- 
cording to the inclinations of the 
management. Thus, when an esti- 
mate comes to you for approval, it 
really represents your idea of what it 
should be. If you, the owner, know 
your costs to a nicety you are in a 
position to accept work at estimated 
figures and are likely to make as 
much as you expected to make. If 
you do not know your costs, almost 
anything can happen to estimated 
profits. 

The first step in the right approach 
to estimating is to have your estima- 
tor base his calculations on a founda- 
tion acceptable to you, and to have 
him use cost rates you know are cor- 
rect. 

Now for the second step in the 
right approach 

When requesting an estimate you 
probably instruct the estimator to do 
one of these three things: 

1. Make up a price, keeping one 
eye on actual costs and the other one 
on what competitors are likely to bid. 
Price the job close. 

2. Keep in mind the customer 
how much you think he will 
what the competition will bid; and, 
last, but not least, what the job will 


pay; 


actually cost. 

3. Make up the price according to 
known costs, adding a _ reasonable 
profit without consideration for any 
factors other than specifications and 
the cost of carrying them out faith- 
fully. 

To get the volume of work desired, 
and to make a profit on that work, 
method 


every point mentioned in 
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number 2 should be carefully con- 
sidered before a bid is submitted on 
any job. 

Should the estimator decide such 
points? Is his judgment good on such 
delicate considerations? The answer 
nine times in ten is no. If you ask 
your estimator to size up your com- 
petition, and guess what they will 
bid on every job; if you ask him to 
size up the customer’s ability and 
willingness to pay a certain amount 
for a certain job; if you ask him to 
judge the ability of your sales force 
to sell a certain job at a certain price, 
then, indeed, you assume he is a very 
astute person who is worthy of a very 
much better job than he has. 

If your estimator could do all these 
things efficiently he would be wise 
enough to be your sales manager 
because, surely, the only man in most 
organizations who really knows the 
answers to all these things is the sales 
manager. It is the sales manager’s 
job to know the customers, how and 
what they spend for certain types of 
work, and what competitors will bid, 
approximately. The only angle the 
sales manager cannot reliably fore- 
cast is the cost of the job—and that 
is where the estimator comes in. 

It is the writer’s opinion, therefore, 
that each estimate turned out by the 
estimating should be 
based on actual costs and so figured 
that there is only a normal profit 
added. Such a quotation should be 
without either 
customer or competitor. This idea 


department 


figured regard for 
has been found very profitable in 
fields other than lithography and 
there is no apparent reason why it 
should not apply just as well in the 
lithographic industry. 

The idea, to sum up, is that the 
estimator should establish no price 
standards except one, and that is the 
one that will result in rea/ prices, 
figured in a standard way. The sales 
manager can keep an eye on the bids 
of competitors, and on the customers’ 
desires in the matter of what they 
think they should pay. Some officer 
of the company, preferably the one 
who is most responsible for profits, 














YOU CAN GUARANTEE SATISFACTION TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ONLY WHEN YOU CAN RELY ON YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 


..-».» SO be sure to examine this pump 





UTLET threaded for stand 
ougn bDy-pa n cylinder head ente tr ara fron pipe . 
- itlet above N pening ir rved : 





THE WINGS SCOOP UP THE AIR 


renewal frequently 


- Wing and cylinder surfaces become hard and 
5. pF ylassy, insuring a perfect fit and positive pres- 
pre e re or vacuum. No composition tips to require 








2 
A metal tank 
collapsed by 
the suction of 
this powerful 
ai ; 
e ir pump. 
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Here you have the only pump that “TAKES UP ITS OWN WEAR” and which will continue in 
your service for a long period of years as it has been doing as standard equipment on so 
many machines in the printing, binding, packaging and paper industries for 50 years. 


aes mn  S vsti V A C U UM r UMP S also used for blowing 


GET THE FREE INFORMATION 








LEIMAN BROS., Imac. nNn-23 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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Free Flow 


\ through the 
Bottle neck. 


is the way one lithographer de 
scribes the trouble-free operation 
of his Sweigard Ideal Vacuum 


Frame." . . . It is about the most 
efficient piece of equipment | 
know of—-so dependable that | 


actually forget its importance 


experience are back o! 
built for speed 


40 years of 
Sweigard Ideal Frames 
and service 


NEW DESIGNING 
NEW EFFICIENCY 


Sweigard Ideal au meta. 
pasy Vacuum Frame 








Meets a definite need tor an auxiliary 
frame to take care of small jobs, rush 
jobs, and “overflows.” 


Like larger models, it is made with ample 
margins of weight and strength to stand 
up under continuous use 


Everything controlled from front panel 
The printing can be done vertically or 
horizontally 


Plate sizes 20° x 24” and 26” x 30” 


Send for illustrated catalog 
describing this and other 
Ideal Frames 


SWEIGARD 
IDEAL CO. 


6122-6124 North 21st Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








can cut prices below the standard 
price level, when such cutting is 
considered necessary. Thus, the mat- 
ter of moving the price away from 
a real standard can be settled be- 
tween the sales manager and an 
officer of the company. All bids of a 
highly competitive nature, or re- 
quiring price regulation from the 
customer’s angle should by all means 
be settled away from the estimator’s 
desk. 

At the beginning we mentioned 
the “approach” to estimating. Now 
let’s consider the “approach” to the 
price problem. 

Let’s say the price is now figured 
and you quote it. 
Basically, what is your attitude to- 
ward that price? 

That attitude can cover one or 
more of three angles—the price 
itself; the customer; and the com- 


are about to 


petitors. 

First, what is your attitude to the 
price itself? It may be: 

1. It is a fair price; I will make a 
reasonable profit. 

2. It is a good price for that job. 
It could be done cheaper, but let’s 
try and get a few more dollars to 
make up on that job we lost on last 
year. I know this customer well and 
believe he will pay this price. (The 
idea of getting as much as you can 
out of every job.) 

3. It is a high price. I understand 
it is high, but I'll get that job at a 
good price or lose it. (Be sure you are 
not reaching for the moon. The com- 
petitor may be waiting for you to do 
just this.) 

4. It is a low price, but I think 
I’ll break even. My shop needs the 
work, and I need the customer. (Be 
careful how you pick up a cactus.) 

The customer attitude may be: 

1. He is a good customer, has 
given me lots of work, and as long as 
he doesn’t try to chisel me, I’ll give 
him every break I can. 

2. He is a customer now. When he 
was a prospect I had to lure him with 
close prices. But now that he is a 
customer I will make some money on 
him. 

Your attitude toward the com- 
petition may be: 


1. TI will ignore him. 
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2. I will beat him. If he bids low, 
I will go just a little bit lower. 

3. I will beat him by having ab- 
solutely the right price. My costs are 
as low as they can reasonably be 
made; my profit will be modest; my 
figures are based on the cheapest and 
most economical way of doing this 
job; if he goes under my figures he 
will take the job and weaken himself, 
for he is sure to lose money. 

4. I will make my price as good as 
his, but not better. I have a service 
and quality that he can’t approach, 
and my salesmen will use those ideas 
to clinch the order. 


There is really no need to try to 
point out which of the above “ap- 
proaches” is right or wrong. Each 
organization must determine for it- 
self which course it will pursue. But if 
every reader will think over the above 
approaches, and examine his applica- 
tion of them, and really decide which 
one he will use, then surely he will 
benefit from realizing which course he 
is following, and why he thinks it is 
the best Remember, it is 
impossible for a company to lay 
down a set of rules or ideas and apply 
them successfully to all conditions 


course. 


and markets and buyers. Versatility 
is at times as much of a virtue as 
rigidity. 

Today's market is a real price 
market. The buyers buy very close, 
they will do 
wonderful tricks to save even a small 


on every purchase; 


amount. Tomorrow's market is sure 
to be different. Be ready for it by 
determining in advance what your 
approach to it will be. 


More Activity on West Coast 


H. C. West, manager of the Photo 
Process Department, The California 
Ink Company, Inc., San Francisco, 
Cal., has written to The Photo- 
Lithographer that while the litho 
graphic business on the Pacific Coast 
is not what it should be, the condi- 
tions there probably are better than 
in the Middle West and Fast. 

Mr. West says that general com- 
mercial offset plants are doing fairly 
well, but that label orders, which 
make up the bulk of the offset busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast, have been 


rather poor. 
















Something You Are 
‘| Looking For!!! 


1, HE only facts that are worth anything to every lithographer 
are real results obtained from actual work accomplished in 


your own plant. 


h We feel we have the reason for good honest results in production and quality in our 

, Reliable Offset Black No. 15000. This ink has been tested and the results have 

e been well received not only for clean clear prints but also for the deep rich black 
tone it carries. 


—_-s- | 









We are certain that one trial by you will add you 
to our list of satisfied customers. This is just what 


you have been looking for. 


i i i 


Get Your Copy Now!!! 


Our New Handy Price List is just 
off the press, and in this catalog 
you will be able to find every- 
thing that is used in the litho- 
graphic plant. Why not avail 
yourself of this opportunity 
and get your copy of this 
wonderful time and money 


saver now? 





Oftice , . m " Factory 
47 WATTS STREET Printing IN KS Lithographing 99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
New York New York 


WAlker 5-9474-5-6 


and Lithographic Supplies 
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J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 





A Sign 
of High 
Quality 















For Over 
50 Years 







Send for 
Supply Price List and 
Specimen Books 
of Offset and 
Safety Inks. 











WaAlker 5-9474-5-6 
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NO DULL MOMENTS FOR YOU Lithographers who enter the spa- 


cious portals of the Wardman Park 


AT N.A.P.L. CONVENTION Hotel, Washington, D. C., for the 





Sixth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, October 6, 7, and 8, 
will find that they “have let them- 
selves in” for a very active program 
of “Share Your Knowledge” group 
clinics, addresses by nationally 
known authorities, Government off- 
cials, and other features that should 
make this Convention one of the 
best ever held. 

Sandwiched in between the many 
important arranged program features 
there will be tervals that can be 
very interestingly employed visiting 
the nearby Capitol and other inter- 
esting places in the National Capital. 

In addition to unusually efficient 
auditorium and exhibit facilities, the 
Wardman Park was selected for 
other features that should help make 
attendance at the convention most 
pleasant in every way, as well as 
instructive. (Note the generous park 
ing space—that’s just one of the 


features!) 




















A REAL PEACOCK BLUE that is absolutely Permanent 


to the elements and will withstand heat, alkali, acid and alcohol. 


CORI ANGLE INK and (oor Go. INC | 


(Manufacturers ef Fine Litho Printing Inks for All Purposes 


E 


AN OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES AMAZING RESULTS 


This Offset Black Ink our chemists have prints type and fine details of halftones as 


perfected has a density that will surprise clean and sharp as could be desired. Test 
you. It works smoothly on the press; has all 
the coverage you expect; dries quickly, yet 


does not tone down; gives to solids that duced, with complete opacity, richness of 
rich, velvety effect your customers like, yet tone, yet moderately priced. 


Service Offices 


219 W. FRANKLIN ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Oo Pry Main Office & Factory 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. eve VS 26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. v , Telephone Triangle 5-3770-71 
© 
a“ 


QUAPO 


“ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH” 


out EQUAPO on the next job for a fussy 
customer. You will then agree that it is the 
finest offset black that has ever been pro- 


AND 


7 AUGUST 
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PITMAN FILM CABINET 


For the Efficent Storage Of Film 
Light Proof e Dust Proof 
Fire Resistant 








Holds a gross each of 8x 10, 10x 12, 11x14, 14x17, 16x20 and 
20 x 24 in separate compartments. The cabinet has a laminated 
wood top with a handy rule for measuring film and a fifteen-inch 
cutter at the right. 


Keeps film in perfect condition. Makes 
it easy to cut exactly the proper size. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


Lithographic EGuijament & Supayaly Division 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
150 Bay Street 51st Ave. and 33rd St. 
Pacific Coast Representative .. G. GENNERT, Inc., 1153 Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Representative .... LATIMER, Ltd., 7 Widmer Street, Toronto, Canada 
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In Behalf of Easy Reading 


To show some of the more useful 
and popular of the Monotype faces 


produced during the past decade, 
Machine 


pany, Philadelphia, have published 


Lanston Monotype Com- 


an attractive brochure, “In Behalf 
of Easy Reading.” Typical book 
specimen pages are shown, with 


notes covering the origin of some de- 
signs, and summaries of individual 


type ¢ haracteristics of each face. 





No More Mid-Air Words 
with Underwood 


Typed words wandering about in 
right hand 
avoided with a recent development 
of Underwood Elhott 
pany, New York—the Underwood 
Standard Duplex Carbon and Fabric 
Ribbon Machine. 

A one-half space escapement on 
this new machine permits typing of a 
word with one-half space, full space, 
or full space and a half after words. 


margins can now be 


Fisher Com- 








Here’s Versatility for You! 


Can Be Pulled On 
This Press 






You can pull from plates, steel engrav- 


~ 





ings, halftones, type, or Albertypes, and with 
a simple, quickly made adjustment, from stone. 


The printing plate bed accommodates up to four inches thickness, and 
all proofs can be good proofs. Even with such versatility you need not 
compromise with the highest quality. 

Precision built throughout with base of unusually sturdy construction. 


Motor arrangement on side is improved type, eliminating all vibration. 
Impression on cylinder visible at all times to operator. A special gripper 


arrangement on stationary bed positively holds sheet. 


Write for particulars 


Charles Wagner Litho Machinery Co. 


Division of NATIONAL-STANDARD CO., Niles, Michigan 


51-55 PARK AVENUE 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 





Foundation Research Labor- 
atory to Close During August 


The Research Laboratory of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
at the University of Cincinnati will 
be closed during the month of August. 
have 


In previous vacations 


been staggered so that the laboratory 


years 


function 
this year all vacations will be taken 
at the same time. This change is 
in the nature of an experiment and 


could continuously, but 


will be made permanent only if it is 
found to improve efficiency of the 
laboratory work. 


Photo Process Poster Co. 
Opens Chicago Office 
The Photo 
pany of Milwaukee, 
makers of lithographed posters, win- 


Process Poster Com- 


Wisconsin, 


dow displays, broadsides and folders 
have announced the opening of a 
Chicago sales office at 612 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., telephone number, Superior 
5205. G. C. Still and John L. Snod- 
grass, well known in the advertising 
field, are the Chicago representatives. 


New Type of Strip Negative 
Now on Market 


A new type of strip negative 
Heccostrip, which may be used in 
place of film or plate negatives in 
many phases of photography, photo- 
and photo-offset lithog- 
raphy, has been developed by Hunt- 


engraving, 
er Electro-Copyist, Inc., Syracuse, 
eine 

According to this company, re- 
search beginning last year has re 
sulted in the perfection of an aimost 
completely transparent paper base, 
thinner than 
durable, and coated with a highly 


onion-skin and more 


sensitive emulsion comparable in 
speed to the negatives now used in 


Electro-Copyist The 
thin strip negative is backed by a 


reproduction. 


wax-filled stiffening sheet which is 
discarded after processing. The thin 
paper negative is then adaptable to 
masking, stripping, retouching and 
light etching. Degree of contrast has 
been raised almost to that of film and 
plate negatives, and the cost Saving 
is about 60%, claims Hunter. 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
KromBERG, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Herpert H., C. P. A., 360 W. 
23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Reinisu, SAMue S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 

Catirornia INK Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

MALLINKROocKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Haro tp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
ArRDLEE Service, Inc., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gray Letrer Suop, James, 216 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Orren, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates-Aluminum-Zinc) 


ALBUMEN 

CauirorniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MaALiinKrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NormMan-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
Matiinkrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 


3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold a New York, IN. Xe 


ARC LAMPS (See Lamps—Arc) 
ARTISTS’ SQUARES 


Zottan, Joun M., 833 Lyman Ave., 
Oak Park, IIl. 
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ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
PeerLess BiueE Print Co., Tue, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALTUM 

Hito VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
Unitep Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago, III. 


BINDINGS 
Piastic — Brewer - CANTELMO Co., 
Inc., 118 E.27thSt., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trusset Mrc. Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (See list of licensees in 
display advertisement) 


BLANKETS 

BaInBRIDGE, Puitip M. (Goodrich 
Rubber Blankets), 95 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

CauirorniA InK Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ipeat Rotter & Mere. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, IIl., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Rapip Rotter Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rosperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sinccain & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 

Vurcan Proorine Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
CHRISTENSEN MAcuInE Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
HENSCHEL Mec. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 


Doutuitt Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 


Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
CALIFORNIA INK Co., Inc., THe, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


EastTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max, & Co., Wayne & Berkley 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lirho Equipment & Suppty Co., 215 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WIL-LeEts Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero Sta.,Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Haroun M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Arr Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

RosertTson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

RutrHeERFORD Meny. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SULLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Weset Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LANSTON 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
Meap Sates Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 
WHEELWRIGHT Papers, INc., 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


230 Park 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., Tue, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, IIl. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
REMINGTON Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS 


NaTIONAL Carson Co., Cleveland, O. 


CARBONS—Photographic 

Hunt, Puirip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, I!].—111 Binney St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NorMan-WI-tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St. Chicago, Ill. 

SuLteBarGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
CatirorNiA INK Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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DeFrenpDeER Puoro Supp y Co., Roches- 
ter, ee 

Dom, G. C., Suppty Co., Cincinnati, O. 

EAsTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiuip, A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

La Morte Cuemica.s Propucts Co., 
438 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

NorMan-Wi-tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Puiturps & Jacoss, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SieBotp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 


Hvesner Laporatories, 20? E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION 

LirHart TypoGrapuic Service, 228 E. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Monsen, THORMOD, AND Son, Inc 


N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 


., 740 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
CoxHEAD, Ratpu C., Corp., 17 
Place, New York, N. : # 


Park 


CRAYONS-Litho 

Korn, Wa., INc., 260 West ei, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rosperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Goopricu, B. F., Co., Tue, Akron, O. 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mroe. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Waoner, Cuarces, Lirnuo Meuy. Co., 
51 Park Ave ; Hoboken, N. J. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
Goprrey Roiier Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 
Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St.., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Slst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Scuuttz, H. J., 2230 N. Racine Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 


Granular 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Il].—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Hito VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SINCLAIR & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print and Stripping Film 
SimpLex Speciatty Co., Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
DRYING OVENS 
ZARKIN Macuine_E Co., INc., 335 E. 27th 


St., New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES 


AND ELECTRICAL CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 
AMERICAN Type Founpers SALES 


Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Ciine-WestinGuouse, Chicago, II]. 

Cutter-HammMer Merce. Co., 315 N. 
12th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

GENERAL Evectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

KimB_e E tecrtric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

NORTHWESTERN Ecectric Co., 408 S. 
Hoyne at... Chicago, Ill. 

Rossins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, 
Mo. 

WestTINGHOUSE ELectricat & Mee. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envetorpe Co., Dayton, O. 
StertinGc Tac Co., 1600 E. 30th St., 
Cleveland, O. 


ETCHES 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FADE-O-METER 
Arras Etecrric Devices Co., 361 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


FILMS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

CatirorNiA INK Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Eastman Kopbak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St. New York, N. Y. 

Hatoip Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 
ester, N. 4 
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HamMeER Dry P ate & Fitm Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash 

ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lanc Mere. Co., Div. Genera 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintiING Ink Corp. 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russete Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
Dexter Fo.tper Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 

Hunt, Puiuir A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, Mm, #5 2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and S5lst Ave 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAINING FLINT 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 7th Ave., New York, N. Y 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene ae New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, 
Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates 


Cuicaco Liruo PLate GraininG Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

DoretzeL-Corey Co., 221 Third St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Intinois Prate Graininc Co., Inc., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

LirHoGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. 
oF America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill 
St.,.Phila., Pa. 

NATIONAL OrrseT Suppty Co., 613 N 
Broadway, ae. Louis, Mo. 

Puoto-LirHo Piate Graininc Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Balti 
more, Md. 

RELIABLE LirHoGrRapHic PLATE Co. 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 3 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
WesTERN LituHo Piate & Suppty Co., 

1019 Soulard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GRAINING MACHINES 
(See Plate Graining Machines) 


GRAINING QUARTZ FLINT 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. ¥. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y., and 402 S. 
Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eBo_p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
Arr ConpDiITIONING SuppLy Co., THE, 
4066 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
CarriER ENGINEERING Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
SouTHWoRTH Macuine_ Co., 30 Warren 
Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Il].—111 BinneySt., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INK COMPOUNDS 
INDIANA CHemicaL & Mee. Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; New York City, N. Y., 

and Chicago, III. 


INKS 

AcHESON Ink Co., INc., 142 Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

AcE PrintInG Ink Co., 1315 W. Con- 
gress St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Printinc Ink Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 2314 W. 
Kinzie St., Chicago, III. 

Aucust, CHARLES, Corp., THE, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, IIl. 

Biacker, H., Printina Inks, Inc., 304 
Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 

Bowers Printinc Ink Co., 711 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 

BRADEN-SUTPHIN INK Co., 3700 Ches- 
ter Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Cauirornia Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Crescent Ink & Cotor Co. of Penna., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Drisco.ti, Martin, & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fiint, Howarp, Ink Co., 2545 Scotten 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fucus & Lanc Mre. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaetyens, Bercer & Wirth, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Herrick, Wo. C., Ink Co., INnc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hitt-HentscHet Co., 3928 Clayton 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Inco Co., Tue, 1426 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Jounson, Cuartes Enevu, & Co., Inc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Koxut & Mappen Printinc Ink Co., 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl. 

Levey, Freperick H., Co., Inc., 1223 
Washington Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Mayer, Rosert, Co., Inc., 1107 Grand 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Roserts, Lewis, Inc., 72 Union St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. 20th-21st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SENELITH INK Co., INc., THE, 32-34 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccarr & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SIncLAIR & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

SteicHtT Merauuic Ink Companies, 
Inc., 538 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 

Superior PrintinG INK Co., Inc., 295 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE INK & Cotor Co., Inc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

Wicutrams, R. S., Co., Inc., 257 W. 17th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Winstow Ink Corp., 124-132 White 
St., New York, N. Y. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 
SmitH, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INSURANCE—Workmen's Compensation 
N. Y. Printers & Booxsinpers Mu- 
TUAL InsuRANCE Co., 147 Fourth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS, Arc 
Arias Exvectric Devices Co., Inc., 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
Beatrtie’s Hottywoop H1-Lite Co., 
1560 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 





Ges, Joseru, Mrc. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

MacsetuH Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Pease, C. F., Co., Tue, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, III. 

SuLLeBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


LENSES 
Bauscu & Loms Opticai. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Goerz, C. P., AMerican Opticat Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Norman-WiItets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, III. 

Pirman, Harovp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and S5ist Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, 
SYSTEMS AND TABLES 


CraFTsMEN Line-Up Taste Corp., 49 
River St., Waltham, Mass. 

Doutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co., Inc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Lanston Monotyrpe Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, II]. 

Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Il].—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


LITHO ENGRAVING AND DRAWINGS 
LitrHo Trape Service Stupio, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINISTS 
RaTHBuUN & Birp Co., Inc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 
GLASSES 


Norman-WItets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II]. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Car1, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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MAKE-UP TABLES 


Lanston Monoryre Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Ropertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 


St., Chicago, Ill. 
Weset Mee. Co., 


Scranton, Pa. 


METAL DECORATING EQUIPMENT 
WacGner, CHarces, LirHo MACHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PrintTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McKuintey Litrno Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eBoip, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y 

Wacner, CHar-Les, Linwo MACHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cune Exectrric Merc. Co., 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

\cra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer, G., Dry Piate Co., Lemp & 
Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

EASTMAN KopbakK Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

GevAERT Co. or America, INnc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatorp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 
ter, MN. 2s 

HamMMerR Dry Puate & Fitm Co., 
Ohio Ave. '& Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

NormMan-WILLeEts Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ing St., Chicago, IIl. 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 


AcHEsoNn Ink Co., INc., Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Artists’ Suppty Co., 7610 Decker 


Ave., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 
Aetna Paper Co., Tue, Dayton, O. 
AMERICAN WaritinG Paper Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass 








Beckett Parer Co., Tue, Hamilton, O. 
Cantine, Martin, Co., Tue, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. and 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 
Case & RISLEY 
Oneco, Conn. 
CHAMPION Paper & Fisre Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 
CuHILLIcoTHE Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 
Ditt & Co.tins, Inc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 
FaLuLanH Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Fraser Inpustries, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Hamitton, W. C., & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. 
HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Ho.iincswortH & WuitNey Co., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Howarp Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 
INTERNATIONAL Paper Co., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
MaxweE_Lve Paper Co., Franklin, O. 
NEENAH Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 
NortuHwest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 
Minn. 
R#INELANDER Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 
RrieGet Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Warren, S. D., Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 
WaTERVLIET Paper Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 
Wuitinc, Geo. A., Paper Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. 


Press Paper Co., 


INc., 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
ApvanceE Mrca. Co., Inc., 
ville, Ky. 
SouTHWORTH MAcHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 
STRACHAN & HENsHAwW Co., Lrtp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 


Louis- 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES 
SeyBoLD Division, Harris-SEYBOLD- 
Potter Co., Dayton, O. 


PAPER AERATION 
SouTHWORTH MAacHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER HANGERS—Holdfast 
SouTHWoORTH MacuiNeE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER JOGGING MACHINES 
SouTHWORTH MAcHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—U. S. P. 
Hunt, Puitie A., Co., 253 Russell 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE 
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MALLINKRocKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

STRACHAN & HENsHAw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Weset Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 


Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 


General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
WeseE- Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
ZaRKIN MacuineE Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 

FritscuHe, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., 
at East River, New York, N. Y. 

McKuntey Litrxo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

WeseEt Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

ZARKIN MacuineE Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

AMERICAN GraDED Sanp Co., 2516 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, III. 

CarsorunpvuM Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y 

Minnesota Mininc & MANUFACTUR- 
1ING Company, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
a ae 

SerBoip, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN Macuineg Co., Ine., 335 E. 

27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
CatirorniA InK Co., Inc., THE, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


STRACHAN & HENsHAw Co., Ltp., 7th 


at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 
Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 

Cuicaco Lituo Piate Grainine Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

CoLumBiA Orrset & REPRODUCTION 
Corp., 2 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 

GrapHic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

Knop & Braver, 1726 N. First St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lirnop.aTeE Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Orrset Encravers Associates, INc., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Orrset Printinc Piate Co. or New 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Puoto-LitHo PLaTe Service Co., 113 
St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O. 

Printers’ Orrset Pirate Co., 103 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

ProcressivE Fine Arts Co., 1027 N. 
Seventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

RiGHTMIRE-BerG Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

SwarT-REIcHEL, Inc., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

STEVENSON PHoto CoLor SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St.,Cincinnati, O. 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 


ALuMINUM Co. or America, Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Zinc Propucts Co., Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Epes Mre. Co., THe, Plymouth, Mass. 

Ittinois Zinc Co., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHoGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. OF 
America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Matruiessen & HEGELER Zinc Co., 
LaSalle, III. 

NaTIONAL LitHo Pate Co., Tue, 35 
Meadow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Puoto-LirHo PLate Graininc Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

RELIABLE LirHoGRAPHIC PLATE Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
a 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—Dry 


EASTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GeEvAERT Co. or America, INnc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hammer Dry P ate & Fim Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMan-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 


PRESSES—New 

Harris-SEYBOLD-Potrter Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th 
St. at East River, New York, N. Y. 

MiexLe Printinc Press & Mere. 
Co., 14th St. and S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

RutTHerrorpD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wacner, Cwaries, LitrHo Ma- 
CHINERY Co., Div. of National- 
Standard Co., 51 Park Ave., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLS Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Witvarp Press Mere. Co., 28 W. 23rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Zark1N Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESS WASHERS AND ACCESSORIES 
GEGENHEIMER, WM., INc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

STRACHAN & HeEnsHAw Co., Ltp., 
7th at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Wacner, Cuar_es, LirHo MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


PROOF PRESSES—Automatic 
Krause, Kari, U. S. Corporation, 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 
Gast Mrc. Corporation, 57 Mathieu 
Ave., Bridgman, Mich. 
Leman Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N. J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
New EnGLanp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. 2. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
ZarKIN MacuineE Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 
BincHAM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 
BinGHAmM’s, Sam’L, Son Mra. Co., 


Chicago, Il. 





SODIUM 
PHOTO 





Cuicaco Ro.ver Co., Inc., 554 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Goprrey Roititer Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

IpeAL Roiier & Mere. Co., Inc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapip Rotter Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rosperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Si1eBoLD, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorinc Co., 58th St. & 

First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Halftone 


Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE., 1870 S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, IIl. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

SuLLeBARGER, FE. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 


Crartint Mra. Co., 210 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Day, Ben, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SILVER BATHS 


Dourtuitt Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 


Hunt, Puirie A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Il].—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


SPRAY GUNS 


AMERICAN Type FounpDERsS SALES 
Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

DeVitsiss Co., Tue, Toledo, O. 

PAASCHE AIRBRUSH Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, III. 

Sprayomatic Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Moniror Contro._er Co., Inc., 51 
S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRIPPING TABLE 
Mires Macuinery Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Weset Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


ZARKIN Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 
SULPHUR 
MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 


3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 


and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sinctain & Carrot Co., Inec., 591 


llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


and S5lst 


TAPE—Black Gummed 
Merzcer, AtFrepD E., 30 Irving Place, 


New York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
KromBeEr, J., & Associates, C.P.A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Herpert H., C. P. A., 360 
W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
REINISH, SAMUEL S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAutirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McKintry Litrxo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SieBo ip, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Stnctain & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
New York Tyre TRANSFER SERVICE, 


237 Latayette St., New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Korn, Wo., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. . 


SENEFELDER Company, Ine., THE, 32- 
34 Greene a New York, N. Y. 
TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GALLANT Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 


Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Kory Komposers, Bourse 
Phila., Pa. 


Building, 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 


ReEMINGTON-Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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18 E. 16th St., 





TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL ELectric WRITING 
MacHINES Division oF INTERNA- 


TIONAL Business MacuHiINnes Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

REMINGTON-RAND, INc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Roya Typewriter Co., Two Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Smitu, L. C., & Corona Typewriter, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Unperwoop ELtiotr FIisHEeR Co., One 


Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Doutuittr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, III. 

Rospertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
at... Chicago, Ill. 

RuTHERFORD MacuINnery Co., 
General Printing Ink Corp., 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y 

SuLtLeBarGeR, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark =e. Chicago, Ill. 

SwEIGARD-IDEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Weset Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

ZarkKIN Macuine Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Div. 
100 


VARNISH 

Au.tt & Wisorc Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. of 20th & 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SieBo_p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sincctain & Carrot Co., 591 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SinctainR & VALENTINE Co., I1 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


11th 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

GaeETjENS, Bercer & Wirth, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincrain & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

StnccainR & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR 
RESISTING FLOORS AND FOUN- 
DATIONS 


Korrunpb Co., Inc., THe, 48-15 32nd 
PL., Long Island City, mM. Be 


THE 








VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
VoceLtyPpeE Co., 24 Commerce St., 
Newark, N. J. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mre. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 

Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 


Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Sipping Solution 


Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MaALuinKrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


WHIRLERS 
Doutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, III. 
RutTHerRFoRD Macuinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesex Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
ZarkIn Macuine Co., Inc., 335*°E. 
27th wes New York, N. Y 





A REASON WHY 


every one who sells to 
lithographers should 
advertise in The Photo- 


Lithographer. 


It is thoroughly read both 
by the men who buy — in 
the office, and by the men 
who have important influ- 
ence in the matter of what 
should be bought — in the 


shop. 
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In Every Line a hovoughbred 


HiGuH spirited, full of vitality and power—a thor- 
oughbred is the class of the field; the standout performer. 
He holds your attention and commands your respect. 


PRINTERS. The thoroughbred catalogs and price lists 
are the ones that sell more products for your customers. 
And when the jobs you print sell more shoes, or paper, 
or lawn mowers, then you're sure of the repeat order too. 
Printers today are adding the distinct advantages of 
Wire-O Binding to their own fine presswork. Thus they 
sell their customer a sound merchandising piece as well 
as a creditable job of printing. The salesman who knows 
where and how to offer Wire-O sells more printing. It's worth 
the time to contact your nearest Wire-O Licensee. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES: Plan sales catalogs and dis- 
play books around Wire-O. Unique and powerful mer- 
chandising presentations are being built around Wire-O 


WIRE-O BINDING 


VAR 


PLIMPTON 
HARTE RO NN 

PP. KELLOGG & € 
PRINGFIELD MA 

EASTERN TABLET CORP 
ALBANY WN ¥ 

OPTIC BINDERY a 
BALTIMORE. MC we — 

VIL AIRE BROS 

PHILADELPHIA BINDERY, IN CEN : - 
PHILADELPHIA PA 

WIRE-O BINDING DIV. PHILADELPHIA 
BINDERY, INC 


PITT fH fC 
BURG A AN FRAN 


AMERICAN 


A 


NTREA 


BR KLYN »- 


W. J. GAGE & CO CLARKE & COURTS 


fe) 10) hie N 
GIBSON & PERIN CO 

CINCINNAT!. OHIO 

Gal L@7- Vn om -1@1@) Ga :11.19)|, ema) 


DETROIT; MICH BUFFALO, N.Y 


N. TEXA 


NDIANAP NC 
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WIRE-O MAKES YOUR SALES STIMULATOR A“STAND OUT” ON ANY SHELF OR DESK... WIRE-O SELLS... CALL IN YOUR WIRE-O SALESMAN *Patents Pending 


BLACKWELL WIELANDY 


O10) 10). dS 


SCHW ABACHER-FREY CC 
A F 


tasal PRINTING Ci 


M.M. BORK AND SONS 


Binding. Every page is center spread; modern layout, 
functional design, and extreme utility are all reasons 
why creators who demand results demand Wire-O and its 
10-second loose leaf. 

BUYERS OF PRINTING: The Who's Who of American 
Business is re-ordering Wire-O. The thoroughbreds of 
industry are putting vital and powerful sales volumes in 
the hands of their customers—catalogs, display books, 
and price lists bound in Wire-O. Why? Because Wire-O, 
used to its fullest potentialities, directs buyer attention, 
and commands sales appeal. Be sure to see your Wire-O 
Licensee. He will show you how to use Wire-O before he will 
sell it to you. 


Published in the interests of its licensees by 
TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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Color Transparencies 
(Continued from page 23) 


of the actual screen or reseau; this is 
zasily obtained by fixing out a strip 
of film without previous exposure, the 
same size as the wedge. 

Owing to the peculiar effect that 
blue light has in not giving density 
so readily in a negative, the yellow 
printer IS usually dev eloped for at 
least a third as long again as the 
others. Different plates and filters 


require different times, but the final 
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Eclipse is only one of 
the high quality offset 
inks 


and letterpress 


we make, both in 


black and colors 





although made expressly for deep-etch 
plates, is kept handy in many shops that 
have learned how this dense and opaque 
black not only makes a better job of black 
on white, but also, by contrast, adds so 
much sparkle and life to colors, and with 


all kinds of plates. 


There’s an important economy angle to 
Eclipse, too. The concentrated pigment in 
Eclipse, ground to the ultimate degree of 


fineness, then mixed thoroughly with a 
special vehicle and varnish, gives you an 
ink that works well on press. It flows 


smoothly, covers evenly, seldom picks. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


Gair Building, 35 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


arbiter is again the step-wedge, which 
must be identical in each negative. 
Although these wedge images can be 
compared by eye, the valve of an 
actual density meter such as is sup- 
plied by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany cannot be over-estimated; it 
should be regarded as an indispens- 
ible part of the engraver’s equip- 
ment. 

The grey printer may be made by 
an exposure through a Wratten K3 
or Dufaycolor P4 filter. 


From a set of properly balanced 
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Deep -Set BLACK 
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separation negatives, it is of course 
possible to make paper prints by all 
Wash-off relief, 


Carbro, Chromatone and so on. It Is, 


known processes, 
in fact, necessary in many cases to 
make advertiser or 
customer, as it is often found difficult 


prints for an 


by him to judge from a transparency 
and transmitted light what a litho 


graphic reproduction is going to 
look like by reflected light. The 
lithographer, however, will obtain 


his best results, and truest color 
rendition, by copying direct from the 
transparency, using it afterwards as 
a color guide. 

In conclusion, I would like to call 
attention to the ease and rapidity 
with which Dufaycolor film can be 
processed. The finished result can be 
seen a few minutes after a shot is 
taken, and development and reversal 
are so simple and _ straightforward 
that no operator of ordinary intelli 


gence will find difficulty in using it. 


When Buying Used Lens 
buying a_ second-hand 


W:.. é 
photo-lens, great care should 


be exercised by the buyer before 
definitely. parting with his money. 


Such lenses are apt to be out of 
adjustment through careless handling 
without this damage being evident to 
the casual observer. 


The prospective purchaser should 
be especially wary of lenses which 
“new” and are 


appear to be yet 


offered at greatly reduced prices. 


Unscrupulous persons sometimes 
camouflage lenses of mediocre origin 
by remounting them and engraving 
the mount with the name and trade- 
mark of a reputable lens manufac- 


turer. 


Unless the buyer has the fullest 
confidence in the responsibility of the 
seller, he should make the purchase 
of a used lens subject to a check-up 
by the 
possible defects in adjustment. 


Jens manufacturer for any 


We are certain that every repu- 
table lens manufacturer will gladly 


do such checking-up of his own prod- 
uct free or at a nominal charge. 
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COLLODIONS 
- for 


Better Wet Plates 















HYDROQUINONE 
for : 


Better Dry Plates 











EGG ALBUMEN 
for 


Better Coating 
of All Plates 


ee 





A full line of quality 
Photo-Lithographic Chemicals 


a 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Over 70 years experience in 
supplying Quality Chemicals 
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The Douthitt 
Diaphragm Control 


The original scientific method 
of halftone negative making 


Correctly balances all optical factors in 
negative making, thereby assuring correct 
and uniform negatives. 


The negative is the basis of pictorial lith- 
ography, and with the Douthitt Diaphragm 
Control attached to the lens and camera, 
the operator can produce uniform negatives 
with accuracy at all times, eliminating all 
guess work. 


The diaphragm control has now been in 
use for fifteen years in all branches of the 
graphic arts industry where the halftone 
negative is used. 


Will be installed on approval for 
any reliable company. 


WRITE US FOR PRICE AND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION 


650 West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Newspaper Meets 
Competition with Graflex 
Equipment 
A booklet recently published by 
the Folmer Graflex Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., gives the complete 
case history of a newspaper—The 
New Era of Riverton, N. J.—which 
found the Speed 
Graphic camera and limited dark- 


purchase of a 
room the successful an- 
swer to the problem of how to meet 
competition. It reveals how The New 


equipment 


Era used local news pictures not only 
in its editorial department but in the 
advertising and job printing depart- 
ments as well, resulting in a 138% 
profit on his original photographic 
investment during the first year! 


Matched Colors Promoted 
by Standard 


A sample promotion piece on 
Sulgrave Plate, Cover, and Laid, has 
Standard Paper 


Richmond, Va. 


in construction, dis- 


been published by 
Manufacturing Co., 


It is unique 





playing in rainbow effect the matched 
colors of three grades. It demon- 
strates the advantages of using iden- 
tical colors for both the cover and 
pages of booklets; direct mail pieces 
with matched color return cards, and 
where a_ one-color 


numerous uses 


scheme is desired. 


Alaska Pictured in Posters 


Alaska, land of enchantment even 
before and following the stirring and 
romantic Klondike days, and so de- 
scribed in many stories of fact and 
fancy, has turned to 
stamps to further exploit its many 


now poster 


attractions. 
A series of twenty stamps, each 
Alaskan 


been lithographed and is now being 


illustrating an scene, has 
published by Farwest Lithograph & 
Printing Company of Seattle, Wash. 


One of the stamps illustrates the 
proposed Alaska International High- 
way, which starts at Seattie and runs 
through British Columbia and Yukon 
Territory to Fairbanks. 


Clear Sailing! 





Photographed on Agfa Film 


Many lithographers have already 
decided that one of the best ways for 
them to prepare for clear sailing over 
the business and industrial seas will 
be to attend the Sixth Annual N. A. 
P..-Ee held in 
Washington, D. C., October 6,7, and 8. 

Many interesting features are being 


Convention, to be 


arranged, both for the Convention 


and for the Exhibit of equipment 


and supplies. 


DROP-OUT NEGATIVES 


Produced from your copy without any outlining by hand. High-lights 


and background which have the value of white paper can be auto- 


matically dropped out. Our prices are just a little more than the cost 


of ordinary Half-tone Negatives which must be outlined and opaqued 


by hand. Samples and price list will be sent upon request without 


MONSEN 
CHICAGO 
eetem aa 








SEND COPY AIRMAIL TO MONSEN- CHICAGO 


obligation. Address 730 N. Franklin Street, or phone Superior 1223. 
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COLLODIONS 
SPARKLING as Listilled 





A SURE SUCCESS 
Om on THE PRESS 


Adena Offset possesses the happy 
faculty of giving satisfaction to all 
parties concerned: pressman, “big 


boss,’ customer, consumer. 


Adena is a quality sheet made under 
careful supervision ... with the add- 
ed feature of Dual Control, which 
permits putting Adena on the press 
direct from the case or skid. It is 
READY TO RUN! SAVES TIME, 
WORRY, EXPENSE. 


A COMPLETE LINE... 


Acids Hydroquinone 
Acetic Gallic Hyporice* 
Boric Lactic (Hypo in Rice-Like Grains) 
Chromic Nitric Iron Chloride 
Citric Phosphoric Magnesium Nitrate 
Tannic Paraformaldehyde 
Albusol* Pictol* (Photo Developer) 
(Albumen) Potassium Bichromate 
Alum Potassium Photo Potassium Bromide 
Chrome Potassium Potassium Carbonate 
Ammonium Bichromate Potassium Ferricyanide 
Ammonium Nitrate Potassium Ferrocyanide 
Ammonium Phosphate Potassium Hydroxide 
Barium Chloride Potassium Meta-Bisulfite 
Calcium Chloride Silver Nitrate 
Collodion Photo Sodium Bisulfite 
Ether Sodium Carbonate 
Glycerin Sodium Hydroxide 
Glycin Sodium Sulfite 
* Trade Mark Reg. U. S .Pat. Off. 


— 
9999444444444 4 * laa Mi i i Ri i i te ti tt hi i i en, 


Note that Adena is tub-sized; lies flat; 





will not wrinkle; 
has no fuzz or lint 
—no wonder it’s a 


sure success on the 

Save Money by 

press! Shipping vie Miami 
Valley Shippers’ 
Association 








Priced for quantity 











} SOOO 444442444444 -**.*24% 


runs. 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 
and Book Papers 


CHEMICAL WORKS 32 PAPER Company 


“Makers of Dependable Chemicals for 71 Years” 
SECOND & MALLINCKRODT STS. © ST.LOUIS, MO. Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


70-74 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Eastern Office: Pacific Coast Office: 
CHICAGO TORONTO 41 Park Row Sales Offices: 1003 N. Main —y 
PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CHILLICOTHE—a buy-word for high qrade paper's 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANERS 


| are daily demonstrating their 
| efficiency in increasing Out- 
| put and Lowering Production 
Costs 
| 


(RON ROLL ON PRESS 







SPEOAL RUBEER WIPER 
WITH INLAID CLOTH 


WHICH GIVES STRENGTH 


STEEL TEE RON 
AND RIGIOITY 


REMOVABLE ORIP PAN 
U. S. Patents 
i 








THIS IS OUR METHOD OF 
REMOVING INK FROM PRESS | 


We invite you to take advantage 

of our thirty day trial offer. If in 
terested write and let us know 
the size nd make of ¥our press | 


INTERNATIONAL | 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 














You, too, will say KAU 


when you use 


Okay oraaue 


For better finished negatives—smooth- 
flowing, dense opacity, quick-drying, 
non-cracking. 


Okay DEVELOPING INK 


For dependable press plates—-easily ap- 
plied, clear, sharp, acid-resistant image, 
long press life, releases easily from bare 
grain under high humidity. 


Okay CELLULOSE OPAQUE 


For masking—no sheet preparation to 
get a “bite,"’ lays smooth without 
creeping or running, dense opacity, quick- 
drying, non-cracking, film easily removed 
with water. 


Okay wer PROCESS OPAQUE 


Oil base, a new development lays 
smooth without piling, dense, tenacious, 
will not chip or flake under heat, does 
not injure negative, film easily removed 
with alcohol. 


Send for Samples 


FRANCIS G. OKIE CO. 


247 SOUTH 3rd STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Roberts & Porter Now 
Marketing New Offset 
Blanket 


Robport Red Offset 
Blanket, a new blanket, was recently 
placed on the market by Roberts & 
Porter, New York. 


Special 


Reports from users indicate that 
this new blanket practically elimi- 
nates embossing, which means that 
the blanket can be used for a variety 
of jobs. 

In many cases pressmen have 
gotten from one to two million im- 
pressions from one blanket, accord- 
ing to reports received by Roberts & 
Porter. 

The new blanket has other bene- 
fits, it 


ground, a clean, sharp print results, 


is claimed. As its surface is 


and no make-ready 1s required. 
Even in the short time the new 

blanket has been on the market, it 

has proved very popular and sub- 


stantial sales of it are expected. 


DeVilbiss Markets 
New Exhaust Fan 


A new exhaust fan, recently added 
to the standard line of The DeVilbiss 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, according to 
a recent announcement, provides an 
effective and economical means of 
exhaust wherever a general vapor, 
fume or dust condition prevails. It is 
built 
equipment as well as for other ex- 


for use with = spray-finishing 


haust purposes. 





THE 





| Ma 


ATF Brings Out Vapor 
Unit 


Following exhaustive tests, ATI 





Vapor Unit, a perfected device that 
acts as a local humidifier is now on 
the market. Definite advantages have 
been proved, according to the manu 
facturers, for lengthening the life of 
rollers, keeping them tacky, cutting 
down on excessive ink consumption, 
increasing press production by fewer 
stops, and improving the quality of 
printing. The vaporized solution 
sprayed above the rollers is a mixture 
of glycerine and water—3 ounces of 
glycerine in a quart of water. 

ATF Vapor Unit is compact,entire 
ly air-operated and attaches to the 
side of the press. It is available in 
three models. It consumes only 4 
cubic foot per minute or one-fourth 
as much as the ATF Gun. 

The benefits claimed for ATF Vapor 
Unit are applicable to all types of 
letterpress printing rollers—composi 
tion, non-meltable, rubber, synthetic 
and process. Other benefits claimed 
are reduction in number of washups, 
better ink distribution, cooler rollers, 
less picking. 


Two Mercury Lamps 
Operated From New 
Double-Duty Transformer 


A new “TuLamp” transformer, 
designed to operate two 400-watt 
Type H mercury lamps at _ peak 
efficiency and at go-95 per cent power 
factor, has just been introduced by 
the General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 




















reminder 
like this may 
save you time 
and money, and 
give you a better 
job, when next you need 





GRAINED ZINC 
GLASS, ALUMINUM 
AND MULTILITH PLATES 





Fine Quality - Prompt Service - Reasonable Prices 


Illinois Plate Graining Co., Inc. 
913-921 WEST VAN BUREN ST. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 








ZEISS 
Apo-Tessar, F/9 


THE high degree of correction, and the fineness of def- 
inition possessed by the ZEISS Apo-Tessar, are of great 
advantage in black and white reproduction, but their 
most striking usefulness is in difficult color work. Here 
the several separations may be made through different 
filters with the camera locked in one focus adjustment 
throughout. The flatness of field, and identic size in the 
resulting negatives, meets most exacting color process 
plate requirements. Catalog free upon request. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK a@iztss 
L JENA ) 


728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


















MAY WE HELP YOU 


to speed up make readys 


By reducing your paper troubles such as distortion, 
wrinkling, static, picking, misregister and obtaining the 
correct moisture content. Or if you are troubled with 
any of the other mechanical ills of lithography as listed 
below, our experience in solving these problems may 
help you to make substantial savings. 


Lack of depth and 
sharpness of grain 


Moisture control and 
paper conditioning 


IHuminating and 
arc lamp problems 


Press streaks and 
distorted halftone dots 


A. C. brakes and change 
over from D. C. advice. 


Excessive plate spoilage 
and short plate life 


lf your technical man cannot give his undivided time to 


the solution of your problem 
Consider Our Consulting Service 


C. W. LATHAM ASSOCIATES 


6 LAFAYETTE AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The Mezzograph 


(Grain) Screen 
in Photo - Lithography 


Tre Mezzograph Screen was originally made only in 
Europe, and in recent years has been excluded from this 
country by a prohibitive tariff. It is now manufactured in 
this country and has many uses. 


It is invaluable in the reproduction of Copy which was 
printed from Half-tone plates, as ‘‘moire’’ or geometric 
pattern is avoided. 


Perfect Highlight negatives may be made with it. In 
fact it affords the only simple and successful method of 
making perfect highlight negatives. 


In Color Work, there is no danger of pattern at any angle. 
A slight shifting of the screen between cclors is all that 
is required. 


A Mezzograph Screen is used in the making of Litho- 
Collotype Plates; the most beautiful of all printing processes. 


Manufactured Exclusively in the United States by 


W. L. MOORE 


10 W. Warren Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 








Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books, compiled 
by the Research Department of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc. These abstracts represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the opinions of the abstractors 
or of the Research Department. Mimeographed lists have been prepared 
of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by the Department of Lithographic Re- 
search, and (2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color Correction 


Copy Preparation in Photo-Lithography. W. F. 
Soderstrom. Photo-Lithographer, 6, No. 5, May 1938, pp. 
70, 72. Steps carried out in “paste-up”’ work are de- 
scribed, and a description is given of the materials and 
tools required and of short cuts now available. 


Color Separation Negatives from Kodachrome. 
G. L. Wakefield. Process Engraver’s Monthly, 45, No. 533, 
May 1938, pp. 153-4. Color separation negatives may be 
enlarged from 35 mm. Kodachrome transparencies to 12 
x 15 inches or more without serious loss of definition. The 
half-tone operator can make filtered screen negatives 
direct from the transparency, if a camera with a fully 
color-corrected anastigmat lens of sufficiently short focus 
is available. An ordinary vertical enlarger designed for 
miniature negatives is convenient if a suitable lens is 
available. The transparency, with a small step wedge on 
thin film beside it, is placed between glass plates in the 
negative carrier and the filters are placed in front of the 
lens. No condenser should be used with the diffuser if 
scratches and other defects are to be minimized. The 
making of the step wedge and of a carrier for the pan- 
chromatic film, the choice of the filters, and the methods 
used in focussing and exposing are described briefly. 


Reproductions from New Agfacolor Film. S. 
Kehrer. Reproduktion, 8: 142-3, September, 1937. For the 
reproduction of Agfacolor transparencies, when the 
original is mounted between two glass plates, one of these 
can be a photographic plate on to which a mask is printed 
and register marks are stripped. A tinfoil mask is also 
included on the side of the transparency nearest the 
light source, to prevent heating the film. Reflected light 
from four arc lamps is suggested. The density of separa- 
tion negatives should not exceed 1.2 and the minimum 
density should be above 0.2. Screen positives are made to 
the required size from the negatives. (Monthly Abstract 
Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Company, 24, p. 136 (1938).) 


One-Exposure Color Camera. ]. White. Printing 
Arts Quarterly; reprinted in Lithographers’ Fournal, 23, No. 
2, May 1938, pp. 64, 82. The one-shot camera has the ad- 
vantage of taking instantaneous exposures in color, includ- 
ing flashlight exposures, being suitable for action photog- 
raphy. The disadvantages are that such cameras cannot 
be used for wide-angle work or for long-focus work. Little 
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control is possible over exposure ratio, and for this reason 
balanced negatives cannot be obtained unless nearly ideal 
conditions of lighting, contrast, and negative sensitivity 
are approached. Furthermore, the camera cannot be 
adjusted to take care of vertical parallel lines in the ob- 
ject. Types of one-shot cameras are described and com- 


pared. 


Retouching and Masking. W. N. Misuraca. Print- 
ing, 62, No. 5, May 1938, p. 62. Negative photographic 
masks for color correction yield better results than posi- 
tive masks. Contact positives are made from negatives, 
and converted by reversing into negatives. When a mask 
so made and the negative are placed in contact and taped 
together in register, an exposure is given for the shadows 
and part of the middle tones. The mask is then removed 
and exposure is completed. This method gives snap to 
the shadows. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces and 


Plate Preparation 


Planographic Printing Plate. W. B. Wescott. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,119,031 (May 31, 1938). A plano- 
graphic printing plate having an aluminum printing face 
on which a greasy image is applied, said face being pro- 
vided with a thin adherent film of electrolytically pro- 
duced anodic oxide of aluminum, said film being char- 
acterized by a retention capacity for both greasy and 
watery materials such that neither the greasy materials 
nor the watery materials when adsorbed by said anodic 
oxide are physically capable of displacing the other 
therefrom. 


Notes on the Deep-Etch Process. W. H. Wood. 
National Lithographer, 45, No. 5, May 1938, pp. 24-5. 
The advantages of resists made of dichromated polyvinyl] 
alcohol for deep-etching are: good keeping qualities, 
increased light sensitivity, film resistance, and increased 
clarity and quality of the plates so made. Development is 
in cold water. Hydrochloric acid cannot be used as a 
counteretch with the polyviny! alcohol resist. The steps 
of development, washing, deep-etching, washing, inking 
work areas, and removal of resist are summarized. Poly- 
vinyl alcohol resists are best removed with 2—3% sulfuric 
acid and gentle scrubbing. After this, the plate is given a 
desensitizing etch and fanned dry. 


Deep-Etch Formulas. A. C. Austin. Nationa/ 
Lithographer, 45, No. 5, May 1938, p. 46. Mr. Austin 
states that certain advantages are obtained with the use 
of yellow dextrin with gum arabic in the deep-etch coating 


solution. 


Glue in Hot Weather. A. G. Brooks. Process 
Engraver's Monthly, 45, No. 533, May 1938, pp. 182-3. 
For best results, glue solutions should be stored in a cool 


place, preferably in a refrigerator, and protected from 
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STRIPALAK 


(Not a Lacquer) 
Here is a white, water-clear solution which will definitely 
increase wet-plate production. It has none of the objection- 
able qualities usually associated with one-coat stripping 
solutions. Stripalak is not a lacquer, contains no benzol, 
has no bad effects on workers, has no offensive odors. 
Hundreds of plants have already made exhaustive tests, 


pronounced it perfect. 


MASKOLA 


stant use. Ideal for masking layouts on glass or celluloid. 


A ruby-red, non-actinic one-coat 
masking solution, ready for in- 


Extremely easy to apply. 


— Generous Sample Free on Request 
STRIPALAK MASKOLAK 





1 QUART $1.00 1 QUART ...$1.50 
1 GALLON -- 375 1 GALLON ............. 4.50 
5 GALLONS . : . 17.50 5 GALLONS .. 21.25 


NORMAN = WILLETS CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


318 W. Washington St. 








Aud now — Here i4 an Odorless 
ONE-COAT WET-PLATE STRIPPING SOLUTION! 





COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING e « PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


“(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 















WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE a NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 





464 N. FIFTH ST. 





OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















Standard Lamps 


meet every requirement 
of the photo-lithographer. 


You can lighten your light problems with Gelb Lamps 
They are manufactured according to one high and ex- 
acting standard of mechanical precision, making the 
various parts of any lamp interchangeable with the 
parts of other Gelb lamps. 

There is a Gelb Lamp to meet every need. You can 
choose from a varied range of models and sizes. 











Write for new catalog outlining the 


“7 Points of Superiority’’ of Gelb lamps. 


‘7, GELB LAMP MFG. CO. 


250 West 54th Street, New York City 
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light by use of brown bottles and a dark storage place. 
When plates have been coated, particularly in summer, 
precautions should be taken to prevent their being struck 
by strong light before use. In the development of the 
plate and in etching, it is also necessary to consider the 
effects of high temperature and humidity, and to correct 
for these where possible. Suggestions are given for such 


corrective measures. 


Equipment and Materials 


Dampening Mechanism for Printing Presses. 
A. B. Mitchell. U. S. Patent No. 2,118,517 (May 24, 
1938). In a dampening device, a distributing roller, a 
liquid reservoir, and a moisture absorbing medium in the 
form of an endless cloth band having spaced end loop 
portions, said band having operation to transfer the 


liquid from said reservoir to said roller. 


Roller. D. M. Rapport. U. S§. Patent No. 2,119,491 
(May 31, 1938). A dampening roller having a metal 
shaft and a resilient moderately water absorbent sur- 
facing layer secured thereto, said layer being composed of 
a rubber-like binders having distributed therethrough 
finely divided particles of a water absorbent material as 
a filler, some of said filler particles being exposed at the 


surface of said layer. 


More About Rollers. E. F. 


No. 5, May 1938, pp. 28, 31. Advantages and disadvan- 


Trotter. Printing 62, 


tages of various wash-up solvents are discussed. Benzene, 
or benzol, is definitely injurious, while denzine is not. A 
government publication states that (1) gasoline has as 
yet no substitute as a satisfactory wash-up solvent, but 
it is important to guard against gasoline containing 
tetraethyl lead, (2) Stoddard solvent does not evaporate 
satisfactorily, (3) carbon tetrachloride does not dissolve 
ink satisfactorily, and is expensive and somewhat toxic. 
Rollers are damaged by improper setting, as well as by 


use of damaging solvents. 


Paper and Ink 
Flat Paper. J. Strachan. Paper Maker and British 
Paper Trade Journal, 95, No. 3, Mar. 1938, pp. 33-4 TS. 
Paper should lie as flat as possible, if it is to work properly 








on the press. The manufacture of flat paper is discussed 
under the following heads: furnish, beating, making on 
the wire, pressing, drying, calendering, cooling, wrapping, 
stocking, and maturing. 


B. Wheelwright. Paper and 


3. A review of 


Ink Penetration. W. 
Printing Digest, 4, No. 4, Apr. 1938, pp. 11 
the work by Bekk and by Larocque on factors affecting 
ink penetration. 


New Thoughts on Wetting and Dispersion for 
the Ink Maker. R. F. Bowles. American Ink Maker, 
16, No. 5, May 1938, pp. 27, 39. The extent to which 
pigment particles are dispersed in a vehicle depends upon 
the factors: (1) percentage by volume of pigment in 
vehicle, and (2) particle size and size distribution. There 
are two kinds of wetting, physical and chemical. In the 
latter type, which is of interest to ink makers and users, a 
polar liquid orients itself around the wetted surface, the 
molecules of the solid-liquid interface being attracted by 
electrochemical forces. The factors which influence body- 
ing-up of inks are discussed. Wetting agents can be used 
with lithographic varnish inks to increase the rate at 
which the inks reach stability. 


Matching, Mixing, and Control of Printing Inks. 
R. Fanelli. American Pressman, December, 1937, pp. 25-7. 
In addition to a thorough knowledge of pigments, vehicles, 
and driers, the color matcher needs to know to what 
materials and to what light conditions the printed matter 
will be exposed, and also how the printing will be done, as 
regards type of press, speed, type of paper, time between 
printings, sequence of colors, whether or not colors over- 
lap, and whether or not overprinting will be used. Methods 
of matching colors and preparing inks are described. 


General 


Practical Photo-Lithography. (Book—2nd_ Fdi- 
tion.) C. M. Willy. Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England. 
1938. 10s. 6d. The new edition contains modifications of, 
and additions to, the text matter of the first edition, 
bringing it into line with modern advances. 


Photo-Lithography and Offset Printing. (Book.) 


J. S. Mertle and H. Keusch. Published by the Graphic 


Arts Publishing Company, 608 South Dearborn Street, 

















Levy “C” Precision Semi-Metal Camera, Dark Room Type 


For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 


| VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LEVY, — HALFTONE SCREENS 
LENSES LAMPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to f:16 
The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 
“‘The Most Exact Tools" 










GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:6.8, £:8, £:10 
Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 












ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 
to 24 inches. 


of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 


lengths: 12 to 70 inches. 
GOERZ FOCUSING 


GOERZ PRISMS MASHIFER 
with Adjustable Tube — For 
of the Highest Accuracy — real accurate focusing at a 
For reversed negatives to fixed distance from ground 
save stripping the film, and glass or in checking up neg- 


reduction work. atives. 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P. L. 7 








CP.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34" ST. NEW YORK CITY 





BEFORE 7" 
You Go On = %€2) 
VACATIONS & — 


=" 






put your mind complete- 
ly at rest by reserving 
space for a showing of your products to the 
hundreds of lithographers who will attend 


the Sixth Annual 
Convention and Exhibit 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 





The spaces are going fast. Make sure you 
will be represented by making reservation 
without delay. 


Send for full information to 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK. N. Y. 














LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
~ 
PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.—GRamercy 7-0180 


R ISCOLL’S 
Oriset Inks 


@ Assure Foremost Pressroom 
Economy 


@ Highest Possible Color Vaiues 


@ Unfailing and Dependable 
Working Qualities 


They also give you the satisfaction of knowing that 
when you buy them you are dealing with a house deep 
ly interested in working out your every GRAPHIC 
ls La 101-16 44) 


USE DRISCOLL’S OFFSET BLACK (0237) 
IT 1S NOTED FOR FINEST RESULTS 


Write for Free Samples and Prices 
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tTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO 


H PLANT |N MILWAUKEE, WISC. 









































Chicago, Illinois. 1937. $10.00. The authors describe 
briefly the development of lithography, and then deal in 
considerable detail with methods now in use. Sections 
are devoted to: photographic and printing equipment; 
the wet collodion process; the use of dry plates, films, and 
negative paper; half-tone methods and theory; color 
photography; half-tone color reproduction; the albumin 
process; miscellaneous methods of plate making; intaglio 
offset plate making; hand-transferring and proving; the 
projection method; planography; photo-composing; and 
the operation of the offset press. 


Recent Advances in Photo-Lithography and 
Possible Future Progress. F. J. Tritton. Paper and 
Print, 11, No. 41, Spring 1938, pp. 26-7. A summary is 
given of recent improvements in negative-making, plate 
graining, plate coating, dampening, paper conditioning, 
and printing, and in press construction and paper and ink 


manufacture. 


Some Chemical Fundamentals in Lithography. 
I. H. Sayre. Midwestern Lithographer, 2, No. 11, Mar. 
1938, pp. 5-6, 9. A brief summary is given in non-technical 
terms of the chemistry of lithography, prefaced by an 
introductory section on chemistry for the benefit of those 
new to the subject. The oxidation of plates, deliquescence 
of chemicals, and etching action are touched upon. 


Technical Questions Answered. R. F. Reed. 
National Lithographer, 45, No. 4, Apr. 1938, pp. 18-9. 
Practical difficulties encountered by lithographers are 


discussed briefly. 


Miscellaneous 


Instrumentation Studies. XX. A Study of 
Photoelectric Instruments for the Measurement 
of Color: Reflectance and Transmittance. Part 1. 
General Discussion of Color and Color Measure- 
ments. Institute of Paper Chemistry. Paper Trade 
Fournal, 105, No. 18 and 19, Oct. 28, 1937, pp. 135-41: 
Nov. 4, 1937, pp. 27-39. The physical aspects and meas- 
urement of color, and the use of color analysis in pulp and 


paper manufacture are discussed. 


Resins in Photomechanics. J. S. Mertle. Graphic 
Arts Monthly, 9, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 26, 28; 10, No. 1, 
Jan. 1938, pp. 34, 36, 38; No. 2, Feb. 1938, pp. 32, 34, 36; 
No. 3, Mar. 1938, pp. 30, 32, 34; No. 4, Apr. 1938, pp. 
32, 34, 36. Balsams, gums, and resins are defined, and the 
sources, properties, and applications of the natural and 
synthetic resins and similar substances are described. The 
subjects dealt with include: (1) natural resins: amber, 
animé, asphaltum, Burgundy pitch, colophony resin, 
copal, dammar, dragon’s blood, elemi, guaiacum, mastic, 
sandarac, shellac; and (2) synthetic resins, of which only a 
brief summary is given. 


Lacquer Spraying is a Reality. H. B. Hillman. 
Inland Printer, 100, No. 5, Feb. 1938, pp. 64-5. The 
spraying of printed paper with lacquer is practical. The 
equipment is described briefly, and difficulties encountered 
are discussed. Much of the success of the process depends 
on use of high gloss paper of proper characteristics. The 
ink used in printing must be alcohol-proof and ground 
very fine. The printing must be clean, as defects are exag- 
gerated. On short runs the spray process is more economi- 
cal than the roller process of lacquer application. 


Label Printing: Present Tendencies in Produc- 
tion. W. W. Finlay. Paper and Print, 11, No. 41, Spring 
1938, pp. 28, 30. Label printing by photo-lithography is 
increasing rapidly, and the use of direct color photog- 
raphy is now coming into use for label work. Offset 
machines offer finer tints and more economic production 
than do direct rotary presses. Because of the demand for 
special colors, the labels for different customers can 
rarely be grouped together, and the result is the use of 
smaller presses. Labels are varnished to a larger extent 
than ever. This work requires either heavier super-calen- 
ders or coated papers. Increased use of labeling machines 
makes accurate cutting and proper packing imperative. 


Specialty Bag and Envelope Printing. R. F. 
Salade. Paper and Print, 11, No. 41, Spring 1938, pp. 20, 
22, 24 (Supplement). A discussion is given of the use of 
aniline or ‘“‘semi-aniline” inks for printing bags and 
envelopes of “Cellophane,” “Sylphrap,” ‘‘ Kodapak,” 
and other makes of transparent cellulose products, waxed 
glassine, standard glassine, and the new ultra-transparent 


glassine. 








CARTER  venccuserens +0 


BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES, BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, ETC. 


Strictly Pure .... Always Uniform 
For Metal Decorating . . . White Metal Finishing Varnishes, endorsed by Leaders 


Cc. W. H. 


Established 1865 


100 VARICK STREET 


Chicago Sales Agent 
EDWARD J. LEWIS — 9 SOUTH CLINTON ST. 


CARTER 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SIACHIINE 


PRESS PLATES 


Se, tor lhe trade 


— COLOR 
N ean TIVE s OF FSET ocnsmen oO 
HALF TONE PLATES iim NEGATIVES 
WET PLATE a 
ORY PLATE 
FILM = = - 
‘gv oTINTS 
PHOTO LAC 
NEGATIVES 
MACHINE } dheemaary4 
FOR 
Pontes M ULTIPLES TRANSFERRING 
cnnenee GLASS 2 OR 200 UP aa 
POSITIVES ZINC 2 OR 1000 UP encom 
pain tiniian SFAMPS COUPONS PLATES 
POSITIVES LABELS BUTTONS MACHINE 
camera PLAYING CARDS, ETC. \oness 
POSITIVES COLOR PLATES 
pnt ine BLACK WHITE BLOW UPS 


CHICAGO LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 








PPHOTO LITHO DIVISION 
216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO | 


| 


be 


MADE TO FIT 


JUST AS ... Tailor made suits fit better than ready- 
made garments. 


a HILO OVERPRINT VARNISHES will fit your 
needs better than ordinary overprints. 


No two plants operate just. alike. Hilo Overprints are 


formulated to get the results you want under conditions 
in your plant. 


FOR EXAMPLE: One of our customers was using a pale, 
fast drying overprint that gave good results on coated 
stock. But he found that cartons, when piled high as they 
came off the press, tended to offset. Hilo’s laboratory 
produced an overprint that retained all the good qual- 
ities of this varnish and permitted the cartons to be 
piled high without offsetting—an overprint varnish made 
to fit! 


Our representative will be glad to discuss your 
needs with you. Let us know when he may call. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
42-60 Stewart Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Boston Chicago 


“75 Years in the Paint Industry” = prs 




















RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 





VERSATILITY SUPREME 


She lew LBADAA Cutomatic Solder 


® America's fastest-selling folder. Economical folded sianatures an hour: folds thinnest to 
and dependable. It's also an Automatic Mul- thickest papers. 60 Styles of Folds. | to 5 
tiple Perforating Machine. 15,000 to 50,000 folds in one operation. Accuracy unexcelled. 


Only *95 down * * * $1 a Day 





615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA aoe z 














Solution of Problems from 


1776 BROADWAY 








Instruction « Survey « Plant Layout « Organization « Methods 


EXPERT SERVICE ON A PER DIEM OR ANNUAL BASIS 


DR. L.R. MELOY 


Camera to the Press 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITHA 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
noo Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
‘ or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 
‘ Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

a ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Asco"’ 








SULLEBARGER 








For 


CAMERAS VACUUM FRAMES 
SCREENS WHIRLERS 
LENSES CARBONS 

ARC LAMPS OKAY OPAQUE 








OKAY DEVELOPING INK 








E.T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


116 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST. 

















KORN'S | 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 
- CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 


as STICK TUSCHE 
as LIQUID TUSCHE 
- RUBBING INK 

“4 TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, 


260 WEST STREET 


INC. 


NEW YORK 




















STEP UP YOUR SALES - 


WITH STEP INDEXING >———_,, ™ 


JOHN M. GETTLER 
BOOKBINDER * 


Serving the Lithographer since 1847 


SPECIALIZING IN 
INDEXING — BOUND BOOKS — CATALOGS 
LEATHER — CLOTH — PAMPHLET BOOKBINDING 


200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
WALKER 5-0222—0223 





TELEPHONE: 





Ashley Resigns 

R. E. Ashley has resigned his position at the Litho 

Equipment & Supply Co., Chicago, where he was em- 

ployed on sales and special engineering work covering 

offset plate making equipment installations. Mr. Ashley 

will announce his future plans after a brief vacation in 
northern Wisconsin. 





Forbes Turns Out Attractive Cover 


The attractive cover of the June “Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review,” official monthly publication of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 
was designed and lithographed by the Forbes Lithograph 
Company of Boston. It presents the full story of this 
group’s Nineteenth Annual Convention which will be held 
in Boston August 14, 15, 16, and 17, in conjunction with 
the commemoration of the 3ooth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of printing into America. 





Schaff Honored at Dinner 


On the occasion of his election in June as president of 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia, Merle S. Schaff, of the 
Dando-Schaff Printing & Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, was given a surprise testimonial dinner by his 
employees, led by Keith Rosser, who served as toast- 
master. 

In addition to heading the Typothetae of Philadelphia 
and taking an active part in national graphic arts activi- 
ties, Mr. Schaff is one of the directors of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers. 





Copifyer Produces Beautiful Travel Folder 


Measuring-up in quality to the finest folders ever 
issued by any railroad or travel resort is one done in full 
color by Copifyer Lithograph Corporation, Cleveland, for 
Greyhound Bus Lines. It has a full color Kodachrome 
reproduction on the outside cover, and black and one 
color on the fourteen inside pages. 
hundred thousand. 


The run was one 





Hennessey Represents Kelly 
Co. in New England 


J. H. Hennessey, a familiar figure to New England 
printers and pressmen, has been named New England 
distributor for E. J. Kelly Company of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, printing ink manufacturers. Mr. Hennessey 
will maintain an emergency stock at his office, 142 
Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





Ideal Changes Headquarters 

Headquarters of the Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Company on the Pacific Coast have been moved to 952 
Folsom Street, San Francisco. Ralph Dickson, in charge 
of the West Coast Division, has found it advisable to 
occupy a larger space which will permit of better facil- 
ities for demonstrating and displaying the extensive line 
of Ideal products. Mr. Dickson took charge of the West 
Coast Division a year ago, upon retirement of J. E. Dolan. 
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“ Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum $2.50. Count be revealed. Unless otherwise stated address replies to The Photo- 
1g eight words to the line; address to be counted. Remittance must Lithographer, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
“y accompany order. Box number addresses are confidential and cannot a a , 
in 
PHOTOGRAPHER ~ PLATEMAKER — STRIPPER. Young MULTILITH, 11 x 17, Model 1361, Suction Feed, Complete Plate 
? man, 26, desires position. Complete knowledge, eight years’ ex- Maki ' : 
ak E 
= catenie wnien geet, Ben ¥-4. ing Equipment, Including all motors, 110 AC, 60 Cycle. 
. Whirler with Air Dryer, Vacuum Printing Frame, Single Arc 
h LITHOGRAPHER, seven years’ experience stripping and plate Lamps, and 120 Line Screen. As good as New — used less than 
is making, color and black work, superintendent high grade litho 100 h Read , ; : ’ 
d plant New York many years. Excellent references, married man, eau eady and Complete for immediate installation. 
, go within 150 miles New York. Box J-4. Cost new $4,000.00. Will sacrifice account of closing out printing 
i 
department. Make us an offer. 
' LET this “SALES-SMITH"” ~— hammer home bigger volume for 
KUHN PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


you. Hard job wanted on staff of photo-litho nouse, small publica- 
tion, or manufacturer. 15 years’ experience in selling, writing cam- 
paigns, and solving marketing problems of manufacturers, sales 


North & East background. 


personnel selection, training experience. 





‘ Clean record. Make bond. Address: “SALES-SMITH,” 202 
e Marie Street, Houston, Texas. 
S Combination Man — Camera and plate. 10 years’ experience. 


Can take full charge of camera and plate 
Albumen and deep etch. Will consider 
Excellent references. Please 


Young, ambitious. 
making department. 
starting salary to good opportunity. 


Box J-8. 


state particulars. 





Lithographic Chemist, graduate chemical engineer, seven years 
practical experience and most thorough knowledge of all methods 
used in Black and Color reproduction, Paper, Metal, and Textile. 
Past fifteen years associated with manufacture and research Inks, 
Varnish, Colors, Lacquers, Synthetic Resins, all types of coatings 

i and chemicals used in the industry. Would prove valuable to 

| Modern Lithographic Plant, Producer of Machinery and Equip- 
ment, manufacturer of Photographic and Chemical Specialties, 
Inks, etc. Have also assisted in Sales and Demonstrating. Inter- 
view will prove my extraordinary ability and knowledge of 


Lithography. Lynch, Box 37, Sta. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


STATLER COLOR CORRECTION BUREAU 


Send your color plates to us for dot-etching — Moderate fees. . . 
. Expert Craftsmanship. 








Union Labor. . 


149 West 25th Street 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Complete operating lithograph plant with two 22 x 34 presses, 
located 150 miles from New York City, would like to affect a 
mutually profitable consolidation with one or two other companies 
who are desirous of securing low manufacturing costs and the 
advantages of coordinated effort on sales and production. Box J-7. 


Call CHelsea 3-5132 











CAPITAL AND ACTIVE SERVICES TO INVEST — Experi- 
enced Salesman desires association with an established progres- 
sive lithographic printer, preferably New England. Skilled in 
Good education and per- 
At present em- 


layout, copy preparation and estimating. 


sonality, Christian. Energetic and resourceful. 


ployed. Will exchange references. State details regarding plant 
in first letter. Box J-9 
JULY 1938 





P. O. Box 2218, Houston, Texas 





Three 12 x 18 automatic Kluge presses, 6 to 12 months old, all 
equipped with 220 AC 60 cycle single phase Northwestern motors; 
2 with electric heaters, 1 with 2-up attachment. Cash or terms. 


Box J-6. 





Lanston Monotype Offset Proof Press, type DHP, 30 x 36, work 
size 28 x 35, plate and bed moveable, late model, A-1! condition, 
new cost $2700.00, price $1950. 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago. 


E. T. Sullebarger Company, 








ee) 
| OFFSET OR LETTER PRESS " 
need | Get Your Copy of These Bocks WEBENDORFER 
| cs Today, No Cost—No Obligation Way 
| note mene American Made by ry 
| Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc. 
Builders of Printing Machinery ———a 
for Over Thirty Years “sen 





Mount Vernon, New York, U.S.A. 
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DY lM: DESIGNING 


PEN DRAWING 
“ ENGRAVING 
S5 PAMSEY AVENUE, 
YONHERS, N.Y. 


RETOUCHING 
TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS CERTIFICATES 















NEGATIVES 
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Milwaukee Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. Write 


C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 











SET YOUR OWN TYPE 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. Save composition 
costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning .. . Easy to use. Write 
for folder. FOTOTYPE. 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 
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Potato Chips and Pictures— 
Not Cabbages and Kings 


The world is full of a number of 
strange things, and not all of them 
are in the far places. 

Not so long ago appliance engi- 
neers of the General Electric Com- 
pany were telling about the roadside 
fried fish stand in upstate New York 
whose owner employed six G-E 
washing machines to 
live trout daily in order to keep them 


exercise his 


from getting flabby. 

Last year they discovered a goat 
farmer in Connecticut who used 
vacuum cleaners regularly on his 
horned and flock. Home 
laundry equipment seems to have 
the highest score, however, so far as 
extra-curricular uses are concerned, 


bearded 


for the same engineers are now offer- 
ing photographic evidence of a wash- 
ing machine which wrings the water 
out of potato chips 48 hours a week. 

Also, according to G-E, there is an 
automatic flatplate ironer in Illinois 
which has a spare-time job of drying 
photographic prints. The ironer is 
used like this, according to the 
owner: 

“Drying large prints, 
when double-weight material is used, 


particularly 


is a very slow operation,” Mrs. 
Wilson says. “By using _lintless 
blotters on both sides of the wet 
photograph, the prints can be dried 
very quickly on the ironer. Usually 
two or three blotters are used to- 
gether to give greater moisture ab- 
sorption. The print is reversed several 
times to prevent curling. It is pos- 
sible to handle about 50 eight-by-ten 
prints in an hour. During this drying 
operation, the thermostats on the 
heating elements are usually turned 
about halfway on.” 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Advertising needs and amply 
rewards trained, able layout 
men. Now—for the first time 

wherever you are, you can 
study under supervision of Mr 
Young, internationally recog 
nized authority. A_ practical 
course based on methods suc- 
cessful at the American Acad- 
emy of Art. Indorsed by advertising executives, 
art directors. For beginners and professionals in 
advertising, art, printing, ete. Learn and apply las 
out principles—receive expert criticism by mail 
Moderate cost. Write for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


7-1) a ee A ee 
25 E Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Il! 
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BECAUSE IT 1S BUILT TO THE 
NEEDS OF THE PRESSROOM 


® Designed to meet modern demands by the pioneer 
builder of successful offset presses. High speed equip- 
ment whose engineering and construction are based 
upon pressroom profits. Unsurpassed quality and 


quantity of saleable sheets at the end of the day’s run. 
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HARRIS *SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 


Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 
Dayton, 819 Washington Street e¢ San Francisco, 


| 

| 

| 

General Offices: 4510 East Tist Street, Cleveland, Ohio e 
42nd Street ¢ Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street « 
420 Market Street © Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 





